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Conquest by Courtesy 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


A few weeks ago a woman listened 
meekly to a mission sermon and then 
fanned the flame of her indignation 
at home into an article which was 
printed in America. She complained 
that the missioner had indicated the 
whole congregation as a pleasure-mad 
and godless generation. In fact, they 
were mostly hard-working, war-weary 
housewives. The priest had been 
shooting at some bad little woman who 
wasn't even there. 

The attitude of the preacher to his 
audience is immeasurably important. 
Attitude is very intangible but very 
real, charged with dynamite. Prob- 
ably the congregation of the America 
article were not all model mothers. 
Like the rest of us, they needed a re- 
minder of their duties, and would 
have accepted it from a more sympa- 
thetic voice. The grace of tact and 
the art of persuasion do not come with 
the grace of Ordination. But they can 
be and must be cultivated by any 
preacher who doesn’t wish to see his 
best efforts blasted to atoms by the 
offended feelings of his audience. The 
novice speaker must soon learn that 
preaching is more than reciting the 
textbook to a phlegmatic seminary 
professor: far more, it is the strategy 


of coaxing, courting, inspiring, per- 
suading. From the viewpoint of de- 
livery and manner, the “absolute cen- 
ter’ of preaching is in the pews. 


Establishing Bond of Good Will 


The fundamental bond of good will 
between audience and preacher is al- 
ways a common ground of interest. 
No man’s heart will go out to a 
preacher who seems alien to all his 
concerns and cares. Herein is the 
tremendous problem of Catholic 
preaching, a problem not found in 
some of the sects. Catholic means 
universal, and the ordinary Catholic 
congregation is certainly universal in 
its make-up. The giggly girl in her 
teens, the sober business man, the de- 
vout old grandmother, the day-laborer 
and the lawyer, the gourmet, the 
zsthete and baseball fan, the Yankee, 
the Southerner, the Irishman, German, 
Italian—you will find all classes and 
conditions of men in your Sunday 
congregation. Considering these di- 
vergencies, you might be tempted to 
give a bare, broad outline of Catholic 
doctrine and let it go at that. 

But a thoughtful analysis of the 
audience can make possible a com- 
mon ground with a large number at 
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least. If the analysis shows that the 
majority are business men, the ser- 
mon can be adapted to the needs and 
affairs of a man who lives in the push 
and drive of competition among bills 
and bulging order-books—to a mind 
alert and keen, with a high regard for 
common sense and none for theology. 
For professional men, the sermon can 
be fashioned to minds of intellectual 
cast, critical and informed, and to the 
problems of the law court and the 
operating room. There is no need to 
parade a store of information about 
any skill or trade, for people generally 
don’t like to talk shop and don’t like 
to hear it. But they do like to feel 
that the priest is familiar with the 
general contour of their lives, that he 
is not orating from a Seventh Heaven, 
and that he is able to reveal to them 
the invisible realities that surround 
their daily lives. 


Special Classes of Audience 


In this era of the laboring man, he 
must not be forgotten by the preacher. 
Manual labor leads to mental inertia. 
Handling shovels and running ma- 
chines do not require much brain-play, 
and the physical fatigue also induces 
mental sluggishness. Emotionally, the 
laborer’s reactions are elementary, but 
his emotions are intense and violent. 
For this reason he looks for “‘sob stuff”’ 
in sermons, touching stories and hu- 
mor, violent denunciation of abuses. 
Rabble-rousing is beneath the dignity 
of the Catholic pulpit, but the sermon 
for the laboring man ought to have 
bright colors, some touch of the 
pathetic and a sympathy for the prob- 
lems of labor. 

Suppose that the audience is exam- 
ined according to age. If young 
people preponderate, the sermon 
should be fresh and lively. Witness 


Hitler’s Youth Movement in its exal- 
tation of dynamic force and action: 
young minds are impatient of sadness 
and gloom, of dull routine, of majestic 
solemnities. Save where sophistica- 
tion has set in, they want a clarion- 
call to heroism and adventure, a great 
cause like Catholic Action or the 
Foreign Missions. The aged, on the 
other hand, seek wisdom, sympathy 
and consolation: gone are their illu- 
sions and their rainbows behind a gray 
sky full of a quiet trust in God. The 
middle-aged have a double sense of 
need and duty; fighting the daily 
battle exhausts their vitality, and 
they realize that they need constant 
reserves of courage and inspiration. 
For them are the sermons on the man- 
liness of Christ, the dignity of labor. 

A sermon to women ought to take 
into consideration the fact that they 
are emotional, highly emotional—not 
given to habits of abstract thought, 
and in the Providence of God instinc- 
tively religious. For them always 
personalities and personal qualities 
rather than ideas in sermons: Magda- 
len, the Sacred Heart, the Sorrowful 
Mother. 

Newman in his sermons shows an 
intimate knowledge of the life and 
interests of his audience. We can al- 
most see him establishing a common 
ground: we can sense his insight into 
their minds, their candor, their sense 
of honor, and yet withal their cun- 
ning. He tries to impress them with 
his sincere fellowship of feeling, his 
oneness with them in their highest and 
most cherished ideals and attitudes. 
Joseph J. Reilly! says: 

“. . . he sees through their affecta- 

tions and poses. From those keen 


' Joseph J. Reilly, ‘Newman as a Man 
of Letters’? (Macmillan Co., New York City), 


p. 56. 
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gray eyes they can conceal nothing, 
and the procession passes endlessly, 
with naked souls whose last hidden 
secret has been laid open to his 
gaze. There are the man of the 
world, the narrow-minded man, the 
man of speculative mind, the 
academician, the man content with 
spiritual mediocrity, the religious 
partisan, and a hundred others.” 
In the sermons of the Fathers you will 
find a similar acquaintance with the 
life situation of the hearers. From the 
sermons of a man like Chrysostom, we 
could write a history of the social, 
political and religious conditions of 
the time. They are not transcendental 
theological tracts; they are distinctly 
dated, they are adapted to the people 
of his day, and they grow out of their 
time. 


Avoidance of Extravagant Statements 


Besides this establishing of a com- 
mon ground of interest and feeling, 
the preacher should conform to certain 
rules of common sense and courtesy 
in his attitude to the audience. These 
are simple but indispensable. 

Moderation is usually the mark of a 
sane mind. Hyperbole may at times 
be an effective figure of speech, es- 
pecially if given a humorous touch, 
but the preacher ought to beware of 
extravagant statements. Natural en- 
thusiasm or exuberance can easily 
generate exaggeration, especially in 
spontaneous preaching: these glitter- 
ing general statements and these de 
fide declarations of mere opinions 
sound magnificent as they roll off the 
tongue. The common sense of the 


audience will not take long to sense the 
distortion. Seeing the preacher wrong 
on one point, they will begin to dis- 
trust him on all. Remember that it 
takes only one exception to puncture a 
Penance will not 


general statement. 


cure all human ills; the Reformation 
was not the cause of all the troubles 
of the last four hundred years; St. 
Thomas was not the greatest Latin 
poet. The story is told of Cordell 
Hull that, while travelling on a train, 
a friend pointed to some sheep grazing 
in a field and remarked to Mr. Hull 
that they had just been sheared. 
“‘Sheared on this side, anyway,” said 
Mr. Hull. That is caution in large 
letters. 

So many preachers overcharge their 
statements on the Negro question. 
They demand immediate and radical 
changes with such positiveness and 
authority that they injure their own 
cause. How many, also, seem to lose 
their good sense when they speak in 
public on the Jewish question! Count- 
less are the excessive anathemas that 
have been called down upon the 
movies, the modern novel, the theatre. 
An audience may not question your 
opinion regarding Keys of the Kingdom 
or Her Purple Past, but they question 
your mentality when you sweepingly 
condemn all modern literature or all 
moving pictures. 


Care in Citation of Authorities 


Careful insight into the mind of the 
audience is needed before venturing to 
cite an authority in support of a point. 
Refer to some book or person that a 
man admires, and you can convince 
even the individual that prides himself 
on his independence of thought. But 
you must first make sure that the 
audience knows an authority before 
you mention him or it. Imagine quot- 
ing Dawson to farmers who read the 
Sears-Roebuck catalog: or Dorlodot 
to the Blessed Virgin Sodality. Sec- 
ondly, be certain that, if known, the 
expert commands authority in the 
mind of the audience. There are some 
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who would accept Monsignor Sheen’s 
obliter dicta on anything, others who 
would curl the lip at every wistful 
opinion of Mr. Wallace. Quoting 
Einstein at a Nazi party meeting would 
be suicide. No matter how com- 
petent the expert, the emotions of the 
audience, not their minds, evaluate 
his testimony. 

High in probative value is praise 
from the enemy. For that matter, 
any commendation from a non-Catho- 
lic source bears weight with the aver- 
age Sunday congregation. Who would 
question the stability of the Church 
after hearing Macaulay’s description 
of it, even unto the time of the New 
Zealander standing on the broken arch 
of London Bridge and surveying the 
ruins of St. Paul’s? It is well, how- 
ever, to keep in mind that profane 
authors are to be used only with great 
caution (especially the dicta of un- 
believers), and never the authority of 
living persons. Such was the mind of 
Benedict XV? on this point. The ill- 
informed may take a sermon citation 
such as that of Macaulay as a blanket 
approval of the man and all his works. 
It is, moreover, very strange to hear a 
preacher condemn a non-Catholic au- 
thor for his bias and lack of logic, and 
then a month later hear him quote 
the same author on another point in 
our favor. 


Fairness to Opposition 


An attitude of fairness helps to in- 
duce good-will, especially in dealing 
with matter that is controversial in 
nature. A childish presentation of a 
heresy makes a bad impression. Es- 
pecially is fairness necessary where 
interested non-Catholics are present. 
Not everything in Protestantism is to 


2 James McVann, C.S.P., ‘‘The Canon Law 
on Sermon Preaching” (Paulist Press), p. 141. 


be despised and condemned. Chester- 
ton writes somewhere about the Re- 
formers taking timbers from the bark 
of Peter when they tried to wreck it. 
Many of these doctrines are still found 
in the sects, and they are their sole 
source of spiritual vitality: to poke 
fun at, or belittle them, is to disparage 
our own doctrines. 

In striving for fairness, there is no 
need to lean over backward by paint- 
ing the opposition in too attractive 
colors. There are some arguments 
against us that easily take on a spe- 
cious brilliance under the spell of rheto- 
ric. A preacher over-solicitous about 
doing justice to the enemy in a sermon 
on hell might indulge in rhetorical 
flowers, dripping with sentiment, about 
the goodness of God. He might find it 
hard later to dispel the resulting mood 
by means of mere arguments from 
reason or Scripture. Don’t build a 
straw-man you can’t knock down. 
Mercy killing, freedom of thought and 
divorce are other pernicious errors 
that a cautious priest will dress in 
plain prose. 

The authority of the pulpit never 
dispenses with the need for courtesy. 
Insult is not merely painful to the 
audience; it is irrational. The bullish 
preacher (fortunately rare among us) 
defeats any prospect of success for his 
sermon. In these days we do not 
find reverence for the priesthood so 
adamantine as to stomach any sacer- 
dotal indiscretion. This was a chal- 
lenge once flung at a restless congrega- 
tion: ‘I spent a lot of time preparing 
this sermon and if you don’t like it, 
you can get out!’’ Such suavity! 
How far from the grand traditions of 
the priesthood is he who screams at 
the altar-boy across the sanctuary, or 
the late-comer walking up the aisle! 
Nine times out of ten, according to a 
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veteran missioner, the denounced per- 
son is on the side of the angels; the 
woman chided for leaving Mass is 
pregnant, or the late-comer has hur- 
ried from work. 


Consideration for Our Audience 


The audience must be respected. 
They have come to church to pay their 
debt of adoration to God. Cutting 
sarcasm about their habits of social 
life, their bridge-parties, sports and 
amusements are not within the ordi- 
nary scope of our ministry. Mussolini 
reviling women’s slacks was talking 
out of turn: so too the priest who 
condemns slacks, smoking by women, 
or cosmetics. These are matters of 
taste, not morals. Especially are these 
remarks gauche when they reveal a 
knowledge of the sordid or frivolous 
side of life that people consider foreign 
to the mind of a priest. Glib remarks 
about night clubs, expensive foods, 
contraceptives, or bad women tend to 
shock the average Catholic. Flip- 
pant quips about notables are also 
out of place, such as references to them 
by their first names. The pulpit is a 
painful mirror; it reveals the vul- 
garities of character with brutal can- 
dor. But it also discloses the cour- 
tesies of a gentleman. 

Cheap sensationalism alienates the 
Catholic audience. It is not a major 
vice among us, fortunately. Bill 
McGarraham washes a live pig in 
front of his audience, perfumes it, 
powders it, and paints its hoofs with 
finger-nail polish. It is inconceivable 
to imagine this evangelist even in the 
most bizarre of our churches. But 
there is a sensational type of mission 
sermon that deserves an early death. 
The preacher passes beyond theology, 
takes the audience into his personal 
conception of hell, and leaves them 
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harrowed and terrified in his ghoulish 
gehenna. St. Francis de Sales says: 


oe 


. meditations on the four last 
things must end in hope and trust 
in God, not in fear and terror. If 
they were to end in fear, then they 
would be dangerous, especially the 
meditation on death and hell.” 


These hair-raisers are not only bad 
theology but bad preaching psy- 
chology as well. The shivers are usu- 
ally followed by a vow not to submit 
to another such experience. 


Need of Unfailing Tact 


Tact is the flower of knowledge. A 
sensitive mind is graced with the power 
of doing and saying the right thing at 
the right time. Dr. Burchard, in a 
campaign speech for Blaine against 
Cleveland, said: ‘‘Democracy stands 
for rum, Romanism and rebellion.” 
Unhappy Blaine after losing the elec- 
tion said: ‘The Lord has sent upon 
us an ass in the form of a preacher.” 
Pulpit ‘boners’ have been known to 
decimate a parish. It is not discreet 
to announce that the congregation is 
altogether in the wrong. It is not 
tactful to “enlighten their ignorance,” 
but to “refresh their memory”’ on some 
point of doctrine. Making a duty out 
of an optional practice, such as attend- 
ance at a Novena service, discussing 
sodomy or unnatural sins at length, 
railing on Holy Name Sunday at the 
members who are not there—surely 
all this is imprudent. Frivolous or 
repulsive figures of speech and vivid 
examples of sin are injudicious. Some 
time ago a congregation was amazed 
to hear a sermon that retailed three 
real-life specimens of the dirty story. 

Slang is unwelcomed by the faithful. 
By slang is meant familiar, flashy 
words not yet accepted as good usage 
by the dictionaries. Even the unedu- 
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cated and those who demand that 
Father bring his sermons down to 
earth, object to his using the language 
of the street. The psychological re- 
sult of the use of slang is unquestioned. 
Yet, there are preachers, and good 
preachers, who feel that the proscrip- 
tion of slang in sermons is an undesir- 
able condition. Good writers occa- 
sionally take advantage of the spice, 
dash and freshness of a slang term: 
why not the Catholic preacher? The 
root of the difficulty, and it is a happy 
one, lies in the reverence of the Catho- 
lic people for the priesthood, and in 
the fact that the sermon is usually 
delivered in the presence of Our Lord. 


Admittedly, slang may be lively, 
novel and emphatic (e.g., hooey, be- 
hind the eight ball, bunk, corny). How- 
ever, the advice of Fowler’s ‘‘Modern 
English Usage’’ seems a safe rule to 
follow: during its period of probation 
before general acceptance, the slang 
word is improper in sermons. Slang 
does not, of course, extend to idiomatic 
usage, which is always proper. 

Briefly, the strategy of handling an 
audience consists in establishing a 
common ground of interest and build- 
ing upon it an attitude of courtesy. 
Belloc, in one of his poems, writes: 
‘“*. . . it seems to me that the grace of 
God is in courtesy.”’ 
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A Defense That Fails 


By AMATOR EVANGELII 


The June issue of the American 
Ecclesiastical Review did not reach me 
untilearly in July. I hasten to submit 
a reply to Fr. Michael J. Gruenthan- 
er’s article entitled ‘An Unfounded 
Charge of Heresy,”’ in the hope that it 
may find space in your August issue. 

In the first place, let me say that, of 
course, I heartily agree with the Holy 
Father's admonition, quoted by Fr. 
Gruenthaner towards the beginning 
of his article, regarding the observance 
of charity in controversies on Scrip- 
ture questions. The fact is, however, 
that in the present controversy it was 
Fr. Lilly who introduced into this dis- 
cussion personalities, sarcasm, hurtful 
and uncharitable language, and Fr. 
Gruenthaner has continued them. 

I heartily agree also with Fr. Gruen- 
thaner’s first quotation from the Holy 
Father, namely, his exhortation to 
“Catholic exegetes to grapple again 
and again with difficult Scripture prob- 
lems, not only to refute the objections 
of adversaries, but also to endeavor to 
find a satisfactory solution’’ (ibid., p. 
407). But it would seem there is one 
work in the great wide range of books 
and treatises on Holy Scripture which 
has so solved all difficult passages that 
no one is permitted to inquire into them 
or question them further than as found 
in that book. That work of pre- 
tended unheard of and astounding 
correctness is the Confraternity trans- 
lation, or revision, of the New Testa- 
ment. It would appear that Fathers 
Lilly and Gruenthaner, and some 
others, wish it understood that said 


work marks a new era in the history 
of the Church. Here seemingly we 
have a work on Sacred Scripture which 
is flawless, or one at least which no one 
may presume to discuss without being 
accused of reflection on, and criticism 
of, the local ecclesiastical authority 
which has approved the publication 
of that unique work. That work must 
be considered unique indeed, because 
the gentlemen just named seem to 
claim for it an exemption from all 
suspicion or criticism which has never 
been claimed for any other book or 
piece of writing published in the 
whole history of the Church, except 
the autograph copies of the inspired 
Scriptures themselves and formally 
declared dogmas of faith. No other 
work or book on the Bible known to me 
has been considered flawless or has es- 
caped criticism, not even the great 
St. Jerome’s Vulgate, which met with 
so much opposition and criticism that 
it took centuries to have it generally 
accepted. So, apparently the Holy 
Father’s exhortation that Scripture 
scholars should return again and 
again to difficult passages for possible 
solutions, cannot be extended to any 
part or text of the Confraternity ver- 
sion of the New Testament. The hush 
or intimidation arguments used by 
Fathers Lilly and Gruenthaner must 
mean this, or they mean nothing. 


A Perilous Tendency 
But I submit that such arguments 
and such an attitude on the part of 
any Catholic Scripture scholars are 
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not only an insult to the authority 
behind which those gentlemen seek 
shelter and protection (as explained 
in my previous Communication), but 
they are also an insult and a disgrace 
to the age-old, fearless policy and 
position of the Catholic Church re- 
garding the investigation and explora- 
tion of truth and error in any field. 
These gentlemen, therefore, however 
unwittingly, are attempting to inaugu- 
rate a perilous tendency in the Catholic 
Church of America. They would make 
it appear that we Catholics fear the 
light, that in our treatment of Scrip- 
ture questions we cannot stand in- 
vestigation, that we are not sure of 
ourselves or are evasive, that we 
have something to cover up, etc. This 
is truly a childish attitude which is 
hard to understand. For the many 
passages in the Confraternity New 
Testament which are open to suspicion 
and criticism (and they ave numerous) 
are either right or wrong in themselves. 
If right, why all the fear and resent- 
ment of criticism? If wrong, why not 
examine them and welcome criticism 
until they are corrected and made 
right? Obscurancy has ever proved 
to be a treacherous ally of religion. 
When novel renderings have been in- 
troduced into a vernacular version of 
the Bible, the revisers ought not to 
regard every plea for the traditional 
interpretation as a personal insult. 
The issue at stake transcends all per- 
sonalities, and the revisers ought to be 
even more concerned than their critic 
in an impartial inquiry to determine 
whether their innovations may not im- 
pair the purity and integrity of Chris- 
tian revelation. 

Every book or work on Holy Scrip- 
ture or Catholic doctrine must have the 
approval of ecclesiastical authority 
before it is published. This is a com- 


mon requirement of Canon Law. And 
yet, where is there any one of them 
that is faultless, or that cannot be, and 
has not been, criticized in some re- 
spects? Have not the Fathers of the 
Church and St. Thomas Aquinas 
been criticized? Why, the whole posi- 
tion of those would-be defenders of 
the Confraternity New Testament is 
so absurd and childish as to border on 
the fantastic and incredible, were it 
not a known fact. 


Misrepresentations 


Another bad feature of Fr. Gruen- 
thaner’s article is to be found in its 
many false statements. These begin 
with the title of his article, ““An Un- 
founded Charge of Heresy’’ (zbid., p. 
407). No such ‘charge’ can be dis- 
covered in my Communication. Then 
on page 408 he quotes my words, “This 
seems to be real heresy,’’ and proceeds 
to say: “This charge is unjust.” 
There was no “‘charge’’ in my words, 
as anyone can see, but only in Fr. 
Gruenthaner’s inference from my 
words. When writing I consciously 
chose the word ‘this’ rather than 
“the,” and “seems’’ rather than ‘“‘is,”’ 
in order to avoid making a charge of 
heresy. In the next paragraph on 
page 408 Fr. Gruenthaner says: “This 
accusation of heresy, etce.”” I made 
no “‘accusation”’ of heresy, as just ex- 
plained. On page 411 in the second 
paragraph Fr. Gruenthaner has: “‘It is 
futile to imagine or insinuate that there 
is a unanimous consent of the Fathers 
on the interpretation of Phil., ii. 6.” 
I never imagined or insinuated or 
stated any such thing. Again on 
page 413 Fr. Gruenthaner asks: 
“How, then, can the Confraternity 
translator be a heretic, etc.?” I 
never said he was or is a heretic. The 
word “‘heresy’’ occurs nowhere in my 
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two Communications regarding the 
translation (much less regarding the 
translator) of Phil., ii. 6-7a. In his 
sentence following on the same page 
Fr. Gruenthaner adds: ‘“‘This trans- 
lator is not heterodox.’’ Who said 
he was? On page 415 Fr. Gruenthaner 
has: ‘‘Amator Evangelii should re- 
alize by this time that his charge of 
heresy, etc.’’ I never made any “charge 
of heresy” against Fr. Lilly or any- 
one else. It is Fr. Gruenthaner who 
is making “‘charges,’’ and they are 
all false, as should be evident to 
anyone who reads my Communica- 
tions and pays attention to what I 
have said in them. From inferences 
and deductions of his own Fr. Gruen- 
thaner proceeds to formulate false 
“charges.’’ This is obviously not an 
honest method of argumentation, if 
he really understands the meaning of 
plain English words. Anyone who, 
in disputation, knowingly exaggerates 
or misrepresents his opponent’s state- 
ments in order to bolster up his own 
case thereby disqualifies and dis- 
credits himself. 

So much by way of preliminary 
remarks which Fr. Gruenthaner’s arti- 
cle has made necessary. Now to the 
two main points of his paper, which 
are : (1) his defense of the Confraternity 
translation of Phil., ii. 6-7a, and (2) 
his defense of Fr. Lilly. 


Father Gruenthaner and the Church 
Fathers 

On the first point Fr. Gruenthaner 
goes to considerable trouble to ana- 
lyze the Greek of Phil., ii. 6, and 
finally without any special difficulty 
or mishap comes to “‘the controverted 
and perplexing word, aépraypds,”’ which 
he tries to show may be taken in three 
ways: (1) actively, as “robbery” or 
“rape”; (2) passively, as ‘a thing 
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stolen or raped’”’; or (3) as a ‘‘thing to 
be clung to.’’ Very well. I am glad 
Fr. Gruenthaner concedes there is 
room for controversy—for difference 
of opinion—about the one crucial word 
of Phil., ii. 6-7a. From other parts 
of his paper, one would think that the 
matter had all been finally and de- 
finitively settled by the Confraternity 
rendering of that word, since no one 
is supposed to be so rash as to question 
or disagree with the Confraternity 
translation. 

Now, on page 410 (ibid.) Fr. Gruen- 
thaner approvingly cites Lightfoot as 
authority “that the Latin Fathers 
champion an active meaning for ‘ra- 
pina’ in this context’’ (Phil., ii. 6-7a). 
In the last paragraph of the same page 
Fr. Gruenthaner says about the Greek 
Fathers: “It is a fact universally ad- 
mitted that the majority of them gave 
a passive sense to &prayyuds.”’ Again 
very well. So both the Latin and 
Greek Fathers prefer a meaning of the 
crucial word of Phil., ii. 6, which is 
other than, and quite different from, 
the rendering of that word by the 
Confraternity Version. This conclu- 
sion is backed up by the noted Jesuit 
authority, Zorell, who says in his 
Lexicon Grecum Novi Testamenti (2nd 
edition, p. 173) that Phil., ii. 6, can 
be understood as meaning: ‘‘Christus 
suam cum Deo (per naturam divinam) 
zequalitatem non habuit pro raptu seu 
rapina, pro actu injusto aut re injuste 
possessa.”” And he adds: “Ita com- 
muniter Patres, potissimum Latini.’’ 
I do not find that Zorell makes any 
mention of a rendering even distantly 
resembling that of the Confraternity 
Version. 

Well, this is enough for me, and it 
ought to be enough for any Catholic. 
In matters of this kind the Church 
Fathers are just about the best com- 
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pany one could be in. Whether they 
prefer an active or a passive sense for 
the controverted word in Phil., ii. 6, 
makes very little, if any, difference 
in the actual meaning of the text. 


Is the Exegesis of the Fathers ‘‘Bizarre’’? 


Of course, Fr. Greunthaner rejects 
rather disrespectfully, if not contemp- 
tuously, the meaning of dpmraypyds 
preferred by both Latin and Greek 
Fathers, describing it as a “‘bizarre 
notion” (ibid., p. 412). He likes 
better a meaning which, for the most 
part, he himself deduces or concludes 
from what some other Greek authori- 
ties have said on the subject—although 
what he says is mostly not what they 
say, but rather what he infers from what 
they say. For the majority of those 
other Greek authorities, as cited by Fr. 
Gruenthaner, interpret d&pmrayyds as 
“a thing quickly to be seized,”’ ‘‘some- 
thing to be seized avidly,”’ “‘something 
to be grasped eagerly,’’ etc. (zbid., 
pp. 410, 411); and from those words 
he infers the Confraternity interpreta- 
tion that dprayyuds means ‘‘a thing 
to be clung to’’ (ibid., p. 409). 

Fr. Gruenthaner’s apparent dis- 
respect for the Fathers of the Church 
on the question at issue is certainly in 
strange contrast to the exaggerated 
submission and subservience which he 
and Fr. Lilly require for the ec- 
clesiastical authority which has sanc- 
tioned the publication of the Con- 
fraternity Version. 

If the term “bizarre” is to be ap- 
plied to any rendering, it is to the novel 
Confraternity translation—not to the 
Challoner, much less to the inter- 
pretation of the Church Fathers. The 
laity are accustomed to and under- 
stand the old interpretation (which is 
that of the Fathers). What will be 
their reaction when they hear it read 


and declared from the pulpit that 
Christ did not consider it of any con- 
sequence to be equal to God? 


Could the Divine Word Relinquish 
Anything? 

Now as to Fr. Gruenthaner’s at- 
tempted defense of Fr. Lilly, it may 
be remarked at once that, instead of 
exonerating Fr. Lilly, Fr. Gruenthaner 
falls into several errors himself, as I 
shall show presently. 

The error in Fr. Lilly’s words which 
I criticized was his assertion that the 
Second Person of the Blessed Trinity 
at the Incarnation relinquished equal- 
ity with the Divinity in honor (italics 
mine). The word, “relinquish,” ac- 
cording to the Webster and Standard 
to give up some- 
or, to cease to 


dictionaries, means: 
thing already had, 
demand or to claim something as a 
right. But it is as impossible for a 
Divine Person to give up or to cease to 
demand the honor due Him, as it is for 
Him to give up or to abandon claim 
to His nature, as every beginner in 
theology can easily discover. It is 
not only untheological, but unscrip- 
tural, to say that the Divine Word 
ever gave up or ceased to lay claim to 
the honor due Him as God, either 
before or after the Incarnation. Christ 
in His mortal life protested against 
the dishonor shown Him, and _ laid 
claim to equal honor with the Father 
(John, viii. 49, v. 23). According to 
all Catholic authorities known to me, 
including St. Thomas, the Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity in becoming 
incarnate gave up nothing, but assumed 
something. The Word emptied Him- 
self, not by relinquishing anything He 
possessed, but by taking a lower 
nature, and this is precisely what St. 
Paul says in Phil., ii. 6—7a. 

The writer of the Confraternity 
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Commentary on this passage makes 
the same mistake as Fr. Lilly. 

Again I find Fr. Lilly’s words er- 
roneous when he says, referring to the 
relinquishment of divine honor: 
“This is what Christ meant when He 
declared: ‘The Father is greater than 
I’ (John, xiv. 28).”! According to 
St. Augustine and nearly all Catholic 
commentators, Our Lord referred in 
this passage to the inequality of His 
human nature, not to the treatment 
received by or in His human nature 
(see Ryan, “Gospels of the Sunday 
and Feasts,” Vol. II, p. 134). 


Christ or the Divine Word? 


Now as to Father Gruenthaner. 
Both in his explanation and in his 
defense of Fr. Lilly, he falls into errors 
of his own. First, in his explanation 
he says (ibid., p. 413): “Christ re- 
linquished equality with God with 
regard to His human nature during His 
sojourn here on earth ... by becoming 
corporeal, dependent, subject to suffer- 
ing and death.’’ This statement seems 
to imply that Christ after His exalta- 
tion ceased to be corporeal and de- 
pendent in His human nature—which, 
of course, is not true. 

Again Fr. Gruenthaner says (ibid., 
p. 413) that “Christ relinquished 
equality with God,” that ‘Jesus 
Christ’ became “‘corporeal, dependent, 
subject to suffering and death.” At 
their face value these expressions 
clearly imply the preéxistence of 
Christ—something similar to the teach- 
ing of Origen which was condemned in 
543 (Denzinger-Bannwart, 16-17th 
ed., n. 204). Doubtless Fr. Gruen- 
thaner meant to say “the Divine Word” 
or “the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity” (not ‘“‘Christ’’). Pohle- 
Preuss say this inaccuracy of language 


1 See HoMILETIC, May, p. 616. 


is a mistake frequently made by 
preachers and catechists (“Chris- 
tology,”’ p. 190). 


Misapplication of Theological Formula 


In his argument for the statement 
that the Divine Word at the Incarna- 
tion relinquished equality in divine 
honor, Fr. Gruenthaner appeals to 
St. Thomas and Pohle-Preuss on the 
communicatio idiomatum.  Unfortu- 
nately for him his argument fails, be- 
cause he does not observe the rules 
for the correct use of the communi- 
catio idiomatum. 


(1) Pohle-Preuss define the ‘“‘com- 
munication of idioms” as a mutual 
exchange of divine and human prop- 
erties im virtue of the Hypostatic 
Union (op. cit., p. 184). Hence, one 
may use this form of predication in 
what concerns the Incarnation as an 
accomplished fact, not in what con- 
cerns the Incarnation in its inception 
or becoming.? But Phil., ii. 67a, 
about which we are now concerned, 
deals with the Incarnation in its be- 
coming or state of fieri. This is pointed 
out carefully by the writer of the Con- 
fraternity Commentary where it deals 
with this passage. Fathers Lilly and 
Gruenthaner also understand that 
verse 6 deals with the moment of the 
Incarnation: ‘‘When He became man 

. . in taking unto Himself human 
nature” (Fr. Lilly); ‘St. Paul explic- 
itly declares: He emptied Himself 
by taking the nature of a slave and 
becoming like unto men” (Fr. Gruen- 
thaner). Hence, Fr. Gruenthaner ap- 
plies the communicatio idiomatum to 
the Incarnation in fieri, to which it is 
inapplicable. 


2 This rule is well explained by Fr. Lercher, 
S.J. (‘‘Institutiones Theol. Dogm.,” III, n. 
136), and Fr. Hurter, $.J. (“Theol. Dogm. 
Compend.,’’ II n. 602). 
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Attribution of Defects to the Divinity 

(2) St. Thomas in the passage quoted 
by Fr. Gruenthaner (Summa Theol., 
III, Q. xvi, art. 4) says that we may 
attribute to God in the assumed na- 
ture defects of that nature such as 
suffering and death, but we may not 
attribute to Him in the divine nature 
any kind of defect. This last-men- 
tioned error St. Thomas bluntly char- 
acterizes as “blasphemy.” 

But, as the Confraternity Commen- 
tary agrees, the present verses (Phil., 
ii. 6-7a) about which we dispute are 
concerned with the Divine Word pre- 
cisely in Himself, or as a Divine Person 
in the divine nature; and moreover, 
according to the obvious and standard 
meaning of the word “relinquish” 
in the English language, the statement 
that the Divine Word relinquished at 
the Incarnation equality in honor with 
God expresses either a physical defect 
in God (1.e., loss of an equality in 
honor previously had by the Word) 
or a moral defect in God (2.e., aban- 
donment by the Divine Word of what 
is unchangeably right and necessary, 
viz., God’s claim to adoration as the 
First Beginning and Last End of all). 
Hence, the statement of such re- 
linquishment is derogatory to the 
divine nature, and so cannot be justi- 
fied by the communicatio idiomatum. 
In brief, such statement implies change 
or sin in God Himself. Even if the 


statement be understood of the Word 
precisely as the Word Incarnate, it is 
still derogatory to God, inasmuch as it 
implies sin in the human nature hy- 
postatically united to the Divine Word 
and immediately guided by God. 

In closing, I wish to say that I 
never had any intention of reflecting 
on the personal intellectual integrity 
of those distinguished and highly re- 
spected clerical gentlemen, Fathers 
Lilly and Gruenthaner, and of the 
translator of Phil., ii. 6—7a, in the Con- 
fraternity Version. I do not think 
there is anyone who would entertain 
even a suspicion of their orthodoxy. 
The concern that I have expressed 
has been not with their minds, or what 
they meant to say or should have said, 
but only with what they have actually 
said, with the plain and unmistakable 
meaning of the clear words they have 
used. But the incorrectness and er- 
roneousness of some of their words and 
expressions, as I have shown, are too 
certain and too obvious to call for fur- 
ther argument. In serious matters of 
doctrine we all need to have not only 
correct thoughts and ideas, but also 
correct words and phrases with which 
to express those thoughts and ideas. 
Inability to express himself accurately 
may prove to be just as fatal a defect 
as ignorance itself in a reviser of or 
commentator on the inspired Scrip- 
tures. 








Psychology for Seminarians 


By JouN W. STAFFORD, C.S.V. 


There is perhaps more confusion to- 
day in psychology than in any other 
school subject with the exception of 
sociology. A recently published book’ 
gives us a statement of the lack of 
agreement in psychology as viewed by 
the modern experimentalist: 


“Men say that psychology is fac- 
ing in the right direction, and that 
it is not facing in the right direction; 
... that its subject matter should be 
states of consciousness, the intrin- 
sic powers of a mind, the course and 
organization of mental processes, 
the conditions of experience, or the 
unique functions of an intact or- 
ganism, and that its subject-matter 
should be reflexes, responses to 
stimuli, reactions, behavioral acts, 
or dynamically organized modes of 
adjustment; .. . that it should be 
affiliated with biology or is, indeed, 
a branch of biological science; that 
it should not be affiliated with bi- 
ology, because its nearest relatives 
are the novel, the biography, the hu- 
manities, and the normative dis- 
ciplines; that it should be strictly 
positive, having no traffic with 
philosophy and eschewing all values; 
that its natural habitat is among 
the systems of moral, social and re- 
ligious philosophy; .. . that, at any 
rate, it is a science; that, at any 
rate, it is not a science; and that, 
furthermore, it never can and never 
should attempt to become a science.” 


Perhaps one way out of the laby- 
rinth would be the explicit recognition 
that there are in reality various kinds 





1“Principles of Systematic Psychology,” 
by Coleman R. Griffith (University of Illinois 
Press, Urbana, 1943), pp. vii-viii. 


of psychology. I once started to write 
a paper entitled ‘Six Psychologies.”’ 
In the paper there would have been 
distinguished ‘‘quack psychology,” 
“the psychology of the man in 
the street,” ‘‘scientific psychology,”’ 
“philosophical psychology,” “‘theologi- 
cal psychology,” and “psychology in 
application.”’ The paper was never 
written, but I think the idea was sound. 
The idea was analytical, theoretical— 
for clear thinking demands a recogni- 
tion of different kinds of psychology. 
The word to-day is clearly analogous, 
perhaps even equivocal. You will 
search in vain in a modern text on ex- 
perimental psychology for even the 
same subject-matter, let alone the same 
principles and directives, as you study 
in a seminary course in philosophical 
psychology. There are violently dif- 
ferent viewpoints that one would have 
to understand if one were to attempt to 
assimilate everything written to-day 
under the name of psychology. 

It is, of course, impossible and quite 
unnecessary for the priest engaged in 
the care of souls to attempt such as- 
similation. The priest is more inter- 
ested in the many direct applications of 
both psychology and psychiatry to the 
work of the ministry. These applica- 
tions have been pointed out from time 
to time. It is not as frequently noted, 
however, that the priest should also be 
interested in certain broad general 
problems of both philosophical and 
scientific psychology. The purpose of 
this paper is to consider some of the 
more important of these questions. 
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I. Philosophical Psychology 

Since man started to think on levels 
higher than that of mere struggle for 
existence, one of the most persistent 
problems for speculation has been the 
nature of man himself. In mythology, 
in all primitive religions, in the earliest 
attempt at philosophical explanations 
of reality, the problem paramount to 
all other questions has been generally: 
“What is man?” There may be con- 
siderable doubt about the precise 
definition of psychology from an ex- 
perimental point of view (from the 
point of view of modern, experimental 
science), but historically as to-day the 
sum and substance of philosophical 
psychology have been the nature of 
man. Thus, all definitions of psychol- 
ogy which are close to the etymologi- 
cal meaning of the word (the study of 
the soul) stress that the subject- 
matter of the study is the principle 
that makes man to be what he is. 
Even those psychologists who deny 
the existence of a soul as a constituent, 
separable principle of the human per- 
sonality always take a position on the 
fundamental nature of man himself 
when they engage in anything ap- 
proaching philosophical thinking. For 
one makes a philosphical statement 
about man when one denies he has a 
soul, just as when one asserts it. The 
first is bad philosophy and the other 
good philosophy, as we know, but the 
point is that everyone who even 
dabbles in philosophy accepts some 
explanation of the nature of man. 

This fundamental explanation is of 
great importance, for every other sub- 
division of the philosophy or science of 
human affairs depends, at least to some 
extent, upon the position taken on this 
basic problem of the nature of man for 
its outlook, its problems, its methods 
and its conclusions. Perhaps this has 


been pointed out most clearly by 
Catholic scholars in recent studies of 
the correct philosophical bases for a 
just peace. It has been shown that, 
even according to the pronouncements 
and claims of statesmen and _ politi- 
cians, we are fighting the present war, 
not for preferential trade agreements, 
not for military conquest, not for re- 
venge. We are told that we are fight- 
ing for a world in which free men may 
live lives befitting their inalienable 
dignity. It is pointed out that our 
enemies (at least their leaders) profess 
a philosophy of man that fails to re- 
spect the rights and prerogatives of 
man’s nature. The world of the future, 
the world of the freedoms four, more or 
less, is held out to us as a world re- 
created, newly made to order, in which 
man will be supreme—and not the 
dollar, the pound, the gun, the privi- 
leged group, or the aspirations of em- 
pire. We meet skeptics, of course, who 
say all this fancy talk is bosh; many 
people, I suppose, take these pro- 
nouncements with a pinch of salt. 
That, however, is not the point here. 
What is important is that in official 
statements to-day the nature of man, 
his rights, and now and then even his 
duties, are receiving increased atten- 
tion. 


Rights and Dignity of Man Compro- 
mised by Many Modern Thinkers 


The truly amazing fact is that many 
of our present-day philosophers and 
practically all our scientific psycholo- 
gists deny all premises from which any 
conclusions favorable to man’s dignity 
and rights might be drawn. Let us 
take even such a familiar expression 
as the four freedoms. Whatever this 
might have meant in the minds of the 
coiners of the expression, and whatever 
it may ultimately mean when finally 
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interpreted, it is certain that it is based 
upon some assumption that man is 
free. You can’t talk about four free- 
doms, or freedom in any sense, in a 
totally deterministic universe. And 
to-day it is quite fashionable in many 
philosophical circles, in classes and 
textbooks of modern psychology, either 
specifically to deny freedom to man in 
any real sense or to ignore the question 
altogether. Incidentally, we find those 
experimental psychologists more ac- 
ceptable who ignore the question alto- 
gether; they at least admit that it is 
not their problem, but a philosophical 
one. But to far too many of the in- 
telligentsia to-day rights and liberties 
have no real foundation because of 
their erroneous views on the nature 
of man. Indeed, outside Scholastic 
circles there are few really competent 
thinkers who could prove from accept- 
able premises that it is any more serious 
a violation of the order of things to de- 
prive a man of rights than it is to cut 
off a dog’s tail or pick a rose from a 
rosebush. To many all three repre- 
sent merely different levels of organi- 
zation of matter; and there is nothing 
peculiarly compelling in one type of 
organization over another that gives 
privileged rights. Even they who will 
go a little further in differentiating 
between man and the rest of nature 
are generally little better off, for man’s 
specific rights are made to depend not 
on his nature, not on the will and leg- 
islation of a Creator, but on the social 
consent of a particular age and of a 
particular cultural group. Outside 
of Scholasticism there are to be found 
few ultimates among present-day 
thinkers. 
Man in the Street and Fundamental 
Morality 

Fortunately, at the level of the so- 

called man in the street, things are 


not quite as bad. It may be that this 
mythical person has not yet got around 
to reading our contemporary philoso- 
phers. It may even be that when he 
reads them he has sense enough not to 
agree with them. I think the reason 
is that the common man has not been 
through the de-formation that is 
characteristic of much that passes for 
philosophical thinking to-day. The 
common man still believes that he is 
responsible for his actions, though he 
may differ with many moralists on 
what precisely in a given case may be 
right or wrong. But he still believes 
that there is a difference between right 
and wrong. He still believes that man 
has a nature which unquestionably 
makes him superior to brute creatures, 
even though he may not be able to 
express the difference in precise philo- 
sophical terms. He may not always 
be a churchgoer, but he will generally 
tell you that he has no intellectual ob- 
jections to the concept of a Creator 
or to the belief that the soul is immor- 
tal. He would quite willingly accept 
the solutions of Scholastic philosophy 
with regard to man’s right to be free, 
his right to live and love and worship, 
his duty to laws of men and of God, his 
responsibility to his family, his coun- 
try and his God. That these notions 
are still widespread in the world to-day 
is perhaps the reason why spokesmen 
in high places continue to make ex- 
alted pronouncements on the nature of 
man. 

But one sometimes wonders how 
long the innate common sense of un- 
contaminated humanity will be able 
to withstand the attacks of the pro- 
fessional philosophers. There are al- 
ready signs of weakness here and there. 
For example, extreme views on mate- 
rialistic evolution are found more and 
more often even among the unlettered. 
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Another example is the error that the 
only source of truth is science—that is 
science understood in the arbitrary 
sense of “‘tests have shown’ and ‘“‘sci- 
entists now hold.”” We are finding this 
sort of thing much more often of late 
in newspaper and radio advertise- 
ments. Then, too, some of the ex- 
treme positions about democracy (like 
the idea that any question may be 
settled by counting noses) are influenc- 
ing the common man’s notions of rights 
and duties. It is, of course, obvious 
that Einstein’s theory of relativity is 
not generally understood by the 
masses; but certain stupid conclusions 
about ethical relativity are becoming 
increasingly common with the man 
in the street. 


Double Challenge to Catholic Thinkers 


All this we have been considering 
leads to a dual conclusion. There is 
need for Catholic thinkers, Catholic 
apologists, the Catholic clergy specifi- 
cally, to meet both levels of this chal- 
lenge to the nature of man. On the 
higher level, that of the philosophers, 
there is still need for additional think- 
ing, for more apt and more repeated 
presentation of our position. The 
nature of man from the strictly theo- 
logical point of view seems to be well 
worked out in our systematic theology. 
The applications, too, have been ex- 
pertly made by many competent think- 
ers and writers. Thus, we have books 
on the Christian conception of the 
State, on the Christian conception of 
man, and much worthwhile emphasis 
on what has been called the super- 
natural element in social thought. I 
am not so sure that we have met the 
challenge to man’s nature quite as 
successfully on the strictly philosophi- 
cal level. We have not completely 
succeeded in building up a rigidly 


philosophical theory of the nature of 
man. We must understand clearly 
that there is nothing wrong with sup- 
plementing our philosophical knowl- 
edge of man’s nature with the data of 
revelation. Indeed, in practice I be- 
lieve that is ultimately what we must 
do, because of the greater richness and 
higher level of certitude of the theo- 
logical concept of man. What I mean 
is that, in what we claim to be purely 
philosophical studies of man’s nature, 
we have introjected conclusions that 
actually depend on theological data. 


Do We Occasionally Confuse Philosophy 
and Theology? 

Perhaps that is one reason why most 
non-Catholic thinkers confuse our phil- 
osophy with our theology. Many of 
them simply do not follow us when we 
are speaking philosophically. They 
make a charge that indeed betrays 
their own shallow knowledge of Scho- 
lasticism, for they speak of our thought 
as ‘‘mysticism.’’ By it they mean that 
it has a supernatural, mysterious ele- 
ment. They are unable to see that it 
is one thing to accept the existence of 
the soul as a doctrine of revelation, 
and quite another thing to demonstrate 
it by rational argumentation. When- 
ever we mention the word “‘soul,’’ they 
immediately think we are speaking 
merely in terms of the supernatural. 
Supernatural, spiritual, immaterial, 
mystical, vague, imaginary—all these 
words to them have about the same 
connotation. As stated above, the 
fault is largely their own that they 
misunderstand us. But I believe the 
fault is at least partly ours, too, for we 
have sometimes carried over from 
practical life a conception of the na- 
ture of man that quite properly is a 
mélange of the revealed and the rea- 
soned, and we make it appear in our 
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classrooms and in our textbooks of 
psychology to be a purely philosophi- 
cal conception. Thus, there is the 
reasonable suspicion at least that now 
and then our conclusions about free 
will, the nature, origin and destiny of 
the immaterial principle in man, are 
not rigidly based on strictly rational 
arguments. Understand, I am not at 
all suggesting that we should have an 
exclusively natural explanation of the 
nature of man. I am merely pointing 
out that psychology advertised as a 
natural discipline should not be con- 
fused by theological overtones. A re- 
cent reviewer? of a well-known Scho- 
lastic manual in philosophical psy- 
chology states: ‘““The impression of the 
reviewer is that it is a discussion of 
theology rather than a text of psy- 
chology.’’ There seems to be need, 
then, for some rigid thinking to-day by 
our Scholastic psychologists in re- 
formulating some of the proofs for the 
theses of philosophical psychology. 


Re-thinking Our Principles in Terms of 
Modern Problems 


There has been some distinguished 
thinking on the problem of the appli- 
cation of Scholastic psychology to 
modern social and _ political issues. 
We and the world should be grateful 
for this work. But there seems to 
have been in much of this work the 
implicit assumption that there is no 
need to deepen our knowledge of the 
principles, but only to make the ap- 
propriate applications. This is all that 
would be needed if everyone admitted 
the principles, which quite obviously 
is not the case. I suggest that it is at 
least partly our fault that they are not 
more widely accepted. We are in- 

2 T. Howells, reviewing Brennan’s ‘““Thom- 


istic Psychology” in Amer, Journal of Psy- 
chology, LVII (1944), p. 289. 


clined to do two things with our Scho- 
lastic philosophy: find modern con- 
firmations of it in empirical science (a 
most delicate and hazardous under- 
taking, as we shall see later), and make 
applications of age-old principles to 
problems of the day. There is also 
need to re-think Scholasticism in terms 
of these present-day problems, and 
not merely to apply thirteenth-century 
thought to every problem at hand. 
There is here a subtle, but important 
distinction. Some, of course, are 
horrified at this suggestion. That 
horror is, I think, a partial explana- 
tion of our shortcomings. Too many 
do nothing more than repeat that our 
philosophical principles are perennial, 
indeed eternal, and that it is the next 
thing to heresy to question either the 
principles, the statements in which 
they are expressed, or the proofs used 
to substantiate them. I am not sug- 
gesting that we question them, but 
that we deepen them. After all, we 
have the example of the Church her- 
self in the development and deepening 
of even her doctrinal definitions. The 
human mind is not frozen to any cen- 
tury in philosophy any more than it is 
in theology; and certainly a system of 
philosophy is not more sacred than the 
Word of God. There is not space here 
to develop further how we might thus 
deepen our knowledge of our philoso- 
phia perennis. It might be pointed 
out, however, that from the point of 
view of a possible rapprochement 
with modern psychology, for apologetic 
as well as for speculative reasons, some 
of the more important areas for further 
work are the following: the nature of 
the faculties of the soul and their pre- 
cise relationship to modern functional, 
operational and ability psychology; 
the body-mind relationship and its im- 
plications for modern organismic psy- 
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chology; the correct view of the 
unity of the human personality and its 
apparent “‘fractionation’’ at the hands 
even of some Scholastics; the utiliza- 
tion of psychology as an especially 
appropriate field for studying the re- 
lationships between science, philosophy, 
and theology with a view to working 
out a more acceptable modern re- 
synthesis of the three. 


Necessity of Popularizing Theological 
and Philosophical Concepts 


In the daily practical work of the 
ministry we still have much to do in 
popularizing our theological and philo- 
sophical knowledge of the nature of 
man on the level of the man of the 
street. There are several things we 
might profitably do here. The first 
and most obvious, of course, is to be 
sure we ourselves understand what 
we are talking about. A good deal of 
technical knowledge about what could 
be called philosophical psychology is 
needed for the successful work of in- 
struction of both Catholics and non- 
Catholics. Every time we talk of the 
hereafter, we are talking in terms of at 
_least one thesis of philosophical 
psychology. Every time we give an 
instruction about confession, it is 
partly in terms of a_ philosophical 
framework involving questions of free- 
dom, deliberation, consent, responsi- 
bility, and resolution. 

Secondly, we might make better use 
of examples. Thus, the question of the 
supernatural life is made more illumi- 
nating to people if we can get clearly 
into their heads the concept of grades 
of life in the purely natural order. 
They know vaguely at least the differ- 
ence between living and non-living 
things; they know that somehow 
plants and animals and men are differ- 
ent. If these differences are explained 


in terms of grades of life (as indeed St. 
Thomas does), they are then at least 
prepared to see that there might be a 
still higher form of life that we call 
supernatural. From there we can go 
on and hope to give them some idea 
of what that life is in itself. 

Thirdly, we might better fit the 
explanation and arguments we use to 
the intellectual and cultural level of 
our hearers. To some we shall be more 
successful in dealing with free will if we 
scrap all inferior arguments and base 
the proof solely on the metaphysical 
concept that every rational being must 
be free.* To those who have no foun- 
dation in metaphysics and neither 
taste nor the slightest ability for such 
a foundation, we shall do well to con- 
tent ourselves with the arguments 
from common consent, from moral 
necessity and from consciousness. We 
often find, too, that people who have 
no philosophical foundation are more 
content with and more affected by the 
strictly doctrinal statement and ex- 
planation of freedom. They are not 
interested in proofs in any philosophi- 
cal sense at all. 


Simplicity of Language Needed 


Fourthly, all the terms we use must 
be terms the people can understand. 
It simply avails nothing for a priest 
in the parlor of a rectory to tell an in- 
quiring convert that the soul is the 
substantial form of the human com- 
posite. In practice, successful priests 
do find, and must ever find, still better 
ways of translating the truths of man’s 
nature into language that can be un- 
derstood. Even much of the penny 
Catechism is frightening in its ses- 
quipedalian terminology. There is a 
difficulty here, for, in the present 


3 Cfr. St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, 1, Q 
Ixxxili, art. 1, ¢ 
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stage of the popularization of philo- 
sophical concepts, some problems can- 
not be handled without the use of 
esoteric, technical language. It is 
rather difficult to show people that the 
composite of body and soul is not two 
things (like a table and a chair), but 
a composite of two principles of being, 
without bringing in the notions of 
prime matter and substantial form. 
And unless they grasp in some way 
the distinction between dualism of be- 
ings and dualism of principles of being, 
they shall probably get a mistaken 
notion of the union of the body and 
the soul. Hence may follow all sorts 
of erroneous conclusions about a dis- 
junctive human personality. Frankly, 
this is a very difficult problem to 
handle on anything but a technical 
level; even there it is often handled 
incorrectly. Perhaps some sort of 
analogy about a man who is at the 
same time a mayor and a father would 
help. The man presides over the 
destinies of the city because of his ca- 
pacity of mayor; he presides over his 
family because he is the father. There 
is but one man involved; but there 
are two activities, those of father and 
mayor; hence there must be two 
sources or ‘‘principles’’ of activity, his 
character as mayor and his character 
asfather. It is true that we don’t have 
here a substantial union of principles 
as in the human personality, but the 
analogy may be a supplement to or 
perhaps a substitute for the often 
used explanation in terms of the theory 
of matter and form. If we are insistent 
that what we are saying is only an 
analogy, we may get further with the 
mayor-father device, even though the 
union there is only accidental, than 
we would with the more technical sub- 
stantial concept. The person we are 
instructing very probably hasn’t the 


slightest idea what substance means 
anyhow, and we won’t improve mat- 
ters one bit by telling him, even in 
English translation, that it is guod quid 
erat esse. 


A Practical Suggestion 


Here is a suggestion that applies to 
philosophical psychology as well as to 
most other things in your seminary 
curriculum. It is this: keep a note- 
book in which you will make frequent 
translations of your class material into 
language anyone could understand. 
You must learn the technical defini- 
tions and rigid syllogistic proofs in 
order to impress and satisfy your ex- 
aminers at the seminary. But you 
are not going to spend your lives try- 
ing to convert a world of seminary 
professors. All you are expected to do 
for them is confide their souls to God. 
Your work will be with souls whose 
average vocabulary will quite probably 
be only a few thousand words at most, 
and several hundred of those will not 
be appropriate for any discussion even 
remotely concerned with the super- 
natural life. Write down daily, if you 
are really zealous, the simplest state- 
ment you can formulate of the concept 
of God, of soul, of nature, of intelli- 
gence, of grace, of sin, etc. You may, 
after a few years, move on to the vis 
zstimativa, the species intelligibilis, 
the intellectus agens, and even the 
quod quid erat esse. (When you get to 
these, I should like very much myself 
to see your notebook.) You could 
profitably revise from time to time the 
statements you have made, adding 
better analogies, making more precise 
the ideas that have been fluid and 
vague before, making more intelligible 
to the man in the street troublesome 
technical terms. You would do well 
also to make note of your own diffi- 
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culties in this attempt at populariza- 
tion. Remember that in some in- 
stances you will quite probably never 
be very successful, at least until the 
philosophers themselves make more in- 
telligible metaphysical meditations on 
some of the questions. To make note 
of one’s difficulties is interesting in 
view of possible later elucidations. 
You will then know better the steps 
one must go through in progressing 
from ignorance to knowledge. And 
there is another important reason for 
recognizing a brick wall when one 
meets one: it is the only prudent 
thing to do to keep from smashing one’s 
head to pieces. 


Preserving a Respect for Philosophical 
Mysteries 


This leads to the final suggestion 
here: we must respect mystery. We 
believe and practise this in matters 
theological. For quite different rea- 
sons there is also philosophical mys- 
tery. Here are several illustrations 
of what I mean. I do not think that 
in the present stage of philosophical 
thought there are strictly adequate, 
thoroughly satisfying, purely rational 
expositions or explanations of any one 
of the following truths: the creation 
of finite beings; the interaction be- 
tween a material and a spiritual prin- 
ciple to produce a human act; the na- 
ture of evil; the reconciliation of 
man’s free will with God’s foreknowl- 
edge. To some minds at least these 
truths, clearly evident from revelation, 
do not have the adequate and satisfy- 
ing rational basis of other truths, such 
as the existence and attributes of God, 
the immortality of the soul, the free- 
dom of the will. Obviously I am not 
denying the above-mentioned truths. I 
am merely suggesting that we might as 
well admit that for some minds, even 


trained minds, we may never succeed 
in presenting adequate rational proofs. 
It is the same, really, with all sorts of 
laws of nature, which are accepted but 
not at all thoroughly understood or 
even thoroughly verified experiment- 
ally. We are familiar with the analogy 
of the physical concepts of light, mag- 
netism, electricity, gravitation, etc., 
which show that we may very well 
accept certain realities without know- 
ing very much about their real scien- 
tific nature. It is prudent, I believe, to 
respect the probably inherent mys- 
tery of certain basic truths about hu- 
man nature. We should present the 
theological basis for the truths, and 
if the question arise we might suggest 
that some day more precise philo- 
sophical proofs may be worked out. 


A Plea for Humility 


The suggestion here, then, is one of 
humility. Perhaps, after all, we shall 
do better work for souls if we concern 
with kindness than 

Many men, as was 


ourselves more 

with controversy. 
pointed out above, are quite satisfied 
with a presentation of the truth, and 
are not at all interested in any sort of 
ultimate demonstration. Some 
perts in apologetics insist that all we 
need to do to-day is: preach the 
truth, not prove it. Perhaps if we 
had more of the spirit of St. Francis of 
Assisi and of St. John Vianney we 
would more thoroughly agree. Cer- 
tainly we would save more souls by 
preaching nothing but the love of God 
than we would, without love of God, 
by astounding people with the breadth 
of our learning and the finesse of our 
intellect. We are not permitted, how- 
ever, to rely solely on a dabitur vobis. 
The will of the Church, and hence of 
God, is that we be educated to meet 
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the intellectual errors of ourday. St. 
Francis seemed to care little for secular 
knowledge, and restricted his first 
followers in even theological studies 
far more than would to-day be accept- 
able to the Sacred Congregation of 
Seminaries and Universities. He could 
confound the intellectual arrogance 
of a heretic by simply singing a song 
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of love to God. Perhaps, now and 
then, we should try that ourselves. 
But until our sanctity approaches that 
of St. Francis, I suppose we shall do 
well to continue to use the more con- 
ventional apologetic.* 


* The second section of Father Stafford’s 
paper, on “Scientific Psychology,” will ap- 
pear in our September issue. 








The Mystical Reality of the Old Testament* 


By JOHN M. OESTERREICHER 


To gain its true benefit, the Old 
Testament must be read not just as 
Israel’s history, but also as the history 
of our personal salvation. Israel, the 
representative of all mankind, is in- 
deed the figure of every soul, in its 
election, guilt and hope. We are 
loved as incomprehensibly as were the 
Chosen People; we are sin-laden, like 
the Church of the Old Testament; and 
offered to us, as to the unfaithful bride 
of the first Covenant, is the Eternal 
Love’sembrace. To regard the narra- 
tive from Genesis to Machabees merely 
as events of the past means to miss 
their deep significance. We have, in 
a way, to span the thousands of years 
between; we must realize that these 
events, although gone by, are yet 
mystically present. We do not ques- 
tion this in reference to the New Testa- 
ment, but do sometimes forget it in 
the case of “‘the Law and the Proph- 
ets.’ When St. Francis of Assisi 
heard the Gospel that records how 
Christ sent forth the disciples two by 
two, he understood that the words of 
Jesus were addressed to him. In read- 
ing the Parable of the Good Samaritan, 
can we possibly imagine that Our 
Lord was addressing only His contem- 
poraries? We know that in priest 
and Levite we are portrayed, and that 
we are called to live the charity of the 
Samaritan. Yet, I am afraid many 
might not see that the tender care of 
the innkeeper and the hidden service 





* The author wishes to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to Romano Guardini for his Medi- 
tations on Figures of the Old Testament in 
“Burgbrief’’ (1933-34). 


of his helpers are also a challenge to 
us. Indeed, this parable had a special 
meaning for Israel, but so has it for 
each of us—as likewise has all that 
happened while God was preparing 
the ways for the Coming of His Only- 
Begotten Son, who is still coming. 
Christ has indeed tented in our midst, 
and dwells within us; yet, we live in 
expectation of Him. Wherefore, all 
those whom God’s grace made great 
during the Advent remain our models, 
and live on through our own earthly 
term. 


Our First Parents 


First, Adam and Eve are mirrored 
in us. With them we lost the garden 
of delight, but a heritage from Para- 
dise is still left to us. A breath of joy 
moves through every one’s life; an 
unquenchable thirst for happiness is 
the deep impulse of our striving. 
Adam was permitted to behold God’s 
Creation as a work of six days extend- 
ing from morning to night, and his 
visions continue in our poetical insight 
and in all our higher perceptions. As 
in Adam, so in all of us is found this 
power of seeing and marvelling, this 
sense of beauty, the evidence which 
the Infinite Beauty has scattered 
over the earth. Likewise, Adam’s 
faculty of naming the animals, of 
recognizing and expressing the es- 
sence of things, is transmitted to us, 
his descendants. In our feeling to- 
wards plants and animals, some part 
of his familiarity with God’s creatures 
persists. In certain of the Saints it is 
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restored to its original perfection, to 
the peace of Paradise. And Adam’s 
longing for a peer survives in our need 
for companionship and love. All 
these traces still prevailing in us are of 
the natural order; yet, they are none 
the less important in our spiritual 
life, since they compose our nature in 
which grace is rooted, and will there- 
fore follow us into Eternal Bliss. 

The innocence of Paradise is re- 
flected in the candor of a child, the 
purity of a maiden, the goodness of 
simple people. At times, we all feel in 
a dim way this radiant beginning un- 
spoiled by sin. We realize that we were 
born for harmony, but at the same time 
painfully sense the harsh discord in 
our nature. With Adam and Eve we 
are fallen. In all human tears their 
sin is remembered—in the grief of 
children, the pain of women, and the 
sweat of men. Above all, their deed is 
present in our sense of guilt. The con- 
trite heart is concerned not only with 
actual sins, but with its own nature. 
In our best hours, it does not suffice us 
to repent single acts; we feel respon- 
sible for what we are. Obscurely we 
are aware of our higher origin; that a 
greater potency was accorded to us in 
the first man, and that it is not wholly 
taken away. Knowing that the mir- 
acle of God’s grace can realize it, we 
feel the more culpable. 

Our being is injured and ill; the 
pride of our first parents taints our 
every act. Like them, we must pass 
through the humiliating test of tempta- 
tion. And when we fall into sin, we 
are inclined like them to make excuses 
and blame others. Repeating their 
life, we go from innocence to sin, from 
sin to repentance, from repentance to 
hope, from hope to the fulfillment of 
the promise. We are at once exiles 
from and heirs to the Kingdom. In- 


deed, Adam and Eve—they are in me. 
The Servant of God 


And so is Noe, that solitary servant 
of God, who in the midst of the multi- 
tude damned by their sins was not 
afraid to serve. At God’s order, he 
obeyed instantly and to the letter. No 
contempt, no mockery, could swerve 
him from his task; yet, what must it 
have cost him! It was not an easy 
thing to hear the laughter of the neigh- 
bors deriding his work. How often 
was he tempted by doubts! ‘Was it 
really God’s Voice that commanded 
me? Or was it not an illusion? Is it 
possible that He chose me to save man- 
kind? Or do I not waste my time 
building the Ark while all the others 
enjoy themselves? Am I not perhaps 
the most unfortunate of men—a vic- 
tim of visions?’ Nevertheless, he 
persevered through such trials to 
peace, the peace which crowned his 
patience. How patiently had he 
labored on the Ark! With what for- 
bearance had he preached penance to 
deaf ears, had then awaited in con- 
stancy the hour when he should enter 
the place of refuge—-and once en- 
closed, had endured all discomfort to 
the day of his deliverance! Then 
finally, God’s rainbow set the seal to 
his obedience. Spanning the skies 
(binding, as it were, earth to heaven), 
it expressed in tranquil colors God’s 
complacency in His devoted servant. 
He is a pattern for all Religious inside 
and outside convent walls, who have 
to breast the flood of public opinion, 
who in the thick of worldliness must 
keep their hearts a cell for God. Who- 
soever would follow Christ, must fol- 
low Noe. 


The Man of Faith 
And so, every disciple of Christ 
must be another Abraham, a man of 
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faith. The true Christian believes the 
impossible, or rather what seems im- 
possible to the eyes of men. He be 
lieves that a Man, whom everyone 
could see and touch, was God; that 
this Man was born of a Virgin, and by 
dying as a criminal redeemed the 
world; that He, a already 
buried, arose by His own power to 
eternal glory; that He feeds His 
faithful with His very Flesh and 
Blood. Nor is this all. The true 
Christian believes that it is better to 
be poor than rich, better to mourn than 
laugh, better to be persecuted than to 
triumph; and not only is it better, but 
it is blessed. He believes that the 
meek, not the mighty, will possess 
the earth; that those who bear the 
Cross with Christ carry the world; 
that birth without rebirth “‘profiteth 
nothing,’ and that our dust will be 
covered with glory. To believe, in the 
Christian sense of the word, is to 
crucify one’s pride. It is an immola- 
tion of the intellect upon the altar of 
Divine Wisdom, a leap from earth to 
heaven. 

Abraham was a man of such faith. 
From his youth he knew only carved 
idols, yet at the Voice of the One and 
Living God—the God who is Spirit— 
he believed. And he acted on his faith. 
Being told to leave his father’s house, 
he relinquished his rights and posses- 
sions, and went to a land he had never 
seen, braving the risks and dangers of 
an unknown route. There was no men- 
tal reservation in his surrender. His 
faith was unlimited, and in no way sen- 
timental. It was not an enthusiasm of 
the moment, but a decision for his life- 
time. Abraham was no visionary, but 
a firm realist. His belief in God's 
word was solid and unshakable. Off- 
spring were promised to him—numer- 
ous as the sands of the sea and the 
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stars of the sky, including One who 
would be the Grace of the Nations; 
and he never wavered in his belief, al- 
though no heir was born to him year 
after year. When, eventually, the 
birth was announced, Abraham 
convinced against all human proba- 
bility that Sara’s withered womb 
would blossom. Not even God’s com- 
mand to sacrifice the son of His prom- 
ise could cause the Patriarch to 
deviate from his course. Through this 
dark night of the spirit he still kept 
faith. 

Was there any consolation through 
those long hours? The rising sun 
could not dispel their terrors. What 
hope could he have as he mounted the 
Golgotha of his beloved son? Yet, he 
“hoped against hope.” Although 
God’s hand lay so heavy upon him, 
his being was fixed in Him. Were 
there ever harder temptations against 
faith than his? However ardently he 
tried to banish them, his mind was 
being battered by the thought that 
God was contradicting Himself. He 
who made the promise was taking it 
back. He who called him out of his 
father’s house, was now cancelling his 
vocation. He demanded Isaac, the 
crown of his life, and simultaneously 
struck away the foundation of that 
life. While he prepared the sacrifice, 
the question preyed upon his soul 
whether the Lord gave the son merely 
to destroy him, whether he filled his 
life with joy to dissolve it in utter 
sorrow. This trial nagged at every 
nerve, it wearied him unto death, but 
it could not wear him down. However 
rebellious his brain, the center of his 
soul was in perfect union with the 
Holy One. He was ready to offer what 
was dearest; he would even, as it 
were, erase himself for God. By the 
fullness of his sacrifice, of his son and 
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of himself, he proceeded from faith to 
love. The ever-obedient Abraham be- 
came, as Isaias called him, God’s friend. 
Abraham is alive in us whenever we 
hear the Lord calling us to leave the 
land to which we are accustomed and 
go into the one He has prepared. It 
is a common weakness to settle down 
too easily into a rut of duty, a routine 
of prayer, or to our state and environ- 
ment. We are inclined to see things 
the same way over and over, instead 
of bringing a freshness of vision to each 
new day. God is ever opening new 
vistas to widen the outlook of the 
heart. By every person, every book, 
every work, whether inspiring or not, 
God speaks to us. Each moment is a 
divine invitation to die to self and 
ascend to Him, to rise from service 
to friendship. Let us sometimes ask 
Abraham, the ‘‘father of all the faith- 
ful,’’ to obtain for us the courage that 
brought him to the mount of God. 


The Contemplative and the Wrestler 


So may Isaac and Jacob be with us 
also! Isaac was an instrument in the 
hand of God from first to last. His 
birth was divinely purposed; un- 
wittingly he was led to the altar, 
bound and laid upon it by his father; 
he was not consulted when the servant 
was sent to choose his bride; and at 
the end of his life, when he made up 
his mind to bless Esau, his decision 
was put aside. Jacob, on the other 
hand, wrestled with God. He craved 
the highest things, and was therefore 
allowed to see the heavens open, to 
behold the traffic of the angels—the 
exchange of goods between God and 
man. But it was not enough for him 
to dream of heaven; he would take it 
by force. He seized the holy heritage 
from his brother; he compelled the 
Angel to bestow divine favor upon 


him. “I will not let thee go unless 
thou bless me!’’ This is Jacob. 

Our life is both gift and struggle, 
grace and coéperation. Often the un- 
looked-for happening brings with it a 
shower of grace. In fact, many of 
these unexpected events are God's 
best opportunities and our richest 
moments. More than anything else, 
they are transparent with His benefi- 
cence and teach us how wholly de- 
pendent upon Him we are. Yet, He 
expects us to struggle for His blessing, 
to win His love by unceasing prayer 
and unsparing devotion. He wants us 
to storm the gates of grace. We are 
the work of His hands and at the same 
time His co-workers. We are at once 
children of His love like Isaac, and 
conquerers of His heart like Jacob. 


The Chaste One 


With the other saints of the Old 
Testament, Joseph too accompanies us 
on our pilgrimage to God. He walks 
with us particularly through the desert 
places of life and at times of spiritual 
famine, bringing close the never-failing 
providence of the Lord. Perfect confi- 
dence in God’s designs ruled his soul. 
Thus, in prison as in the pit, he was 
guarded against despair; in the king’s 
favor as in the love of his father, 
against presumption. Holy fear, sister 
of confidence, kept him from sinning 
in the house of Putiphar, and from 
taking revenge on his brothers in the 
royal palace. Neither their hatred 
nor his fellow-prisoner’s ingratitude 
could make him doubt God's care for 
him. He was no more led astray by 
trial than by success. Pride had no 
power over him who was so imbued 
with the divine solicitude. God's 
hand guided every step of his, because 
he was chaste—chaste not only in the 
flesh, but in the soul. 
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With Joseph, we have to ‘“‘work out 
our salvation in fear and trembling.” 
With him, we must “‘cast all our care 
on God,”’ whose arm is stronger than 
all the forces of evil. We should be 
permeated with the sweet conviction 
of God’s guidance, but we have to 
hold it in a spirit of inner chastity. 
The Name of God, deeply graven in 
our hearts, is not to be too lightly 
carried on our lips. The core of our 
being cannot be too intimate with 
Him, but if our mouth expresses over- 
much familiarity we do not go the way 
of Joseph. 


The Purgative Way 


In the days of the Patriarchs the 
dew of God’s grace was fresh upon the 
world. We cannot always feel His 
nearness as they did, when Israel's 
love for Him was young. A holy urge 
drove them into the arms of God. 
Yet, in Egypt Israel’s soul was desic- 
cated; first wealth, then slavery, 
had wearied them. They had to be 
drawn by the cords of the Law back 
to their Creator. Moses was chosen to 
transmit the Commandments to the 
people—that moral Code which is 
written into the heart of man, but is 
too easily rendered illegible by negli- 
gence or even erased by sin. Not only 
the people, stiff-necked and unwilling, 
stood in need of the Law, but even 
Moses, their master of holy discipline. 
Wondrously saved from a cruel death, 
he forgot his Saviour and his people 
through his life of luxury in the royal 
palace. When he was awakened to 
their misery, his love, unpurified 
and unrestrained, made him a mur- 
derer. God, appearing to him in the 
desert, revealed Himself in His Es- 
sence: “I Am Who Am.” Yet, de- 
spite this unique revelation, Moses was 
reluctant to accept his mission. And 





after having seen miracle upon mira- 
cle, and experienced God’s powerful 
care and tender solicitude, he in a 
dark hour failed in his trust. So he, 
the chosen one, privileged above meas- 
ure, knew well that human nature 
requires the chain of the Law, that our 
hardness must be broken and our 
weakness strengthened by the threats 
and sanctions of the Divine Command. 

Moses, the warning voice of Israel, 
admonishes us too. He stands before 
us, offering in the Name of the Lord 
life or death, curse or blessing. To us, 
who have chosen not merely life, but 
life in its fullness, life in Christ, he 
also preaches discipline and mortifi- 
cation, the healthful bearing of the 
cross. May he be at our side whenever 
submission is irksome! Israel’s stub- 
bornness made his life a heavy bur- 
den. More than once, Moses was at 
the breaking point when all his efforts 
seemed to have been in vain, when no 
approach could move his people. So 
many times he had to begin anew. Is 
not this Moses in us? We are almost 
daily disappointed to find ourselves 
unchanged and forced to start afresh. 
Again and again we feel life’s onerous 
labor, its enduring hardship. To carry 
this daily yoke and never throw it off, 
to bear with our constant faults and 
look for no escape, this is Moses in us. 
Each day of his life he had to die to 
self, and at the end was denied the 
fruit of his work; yet, he arrived at 
the hour of death to be received into 
the arms of God. According to a 
Jewish legend, he breathed out his 
soul as God kissed him. So, with him 
do we look forward to the Lord’s final 
embrace. 


The Illuminative Way 


Although Moses reached the peak 
of perfection, the whole theme of his 
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life was purgation. Thus, he repre- 
sents to us the first stage of the mysti- 
cal life. Samuel, on the other hand, 
portrays the second. The word of 
St. John could be applied to him: “In 
the beginning was the Word.” His 
earliest youth was enlightened by the 
Divine Word, which is Christ. Thrice 
he was called by his name and he was 
all silent attention until he found the 
answer: “Speak, Lord, for Thy ser- 
vant heareth.’’ And what better an- 
swer can be given? With too many 
words we easily drown out God’s 
Voice. We must let Christ speak in us 
more and more, and give the Spirit 
room to sigh through us. In fact, our 
prayer, however defective, is Christ’s 
prayer in us, if only we are in the state 
of love. No matter how helpless we 
may be against distractions, we should 
not worry. Rather, let us say with 
Samuel: ‘Speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth. Poor and little, I 
cannot express my love to Thee. But 
Thou, Infinite Love, speak Thou!’ 
Samuel was wholly dependent upon 
the Word of God from the morning 
to the evening of his life. His great- 
ness was in knowing how to listen. 
Would that his virtue might grow 
in us! 

It is a powerful help to us that our 
lives are set in a definite pattern. The 
regular course of our actions is intended 
to free us from ourselves, to clear the 
way for new tasks and a deeper pur- 
suit of the old ones. Yet, it is the 
danger of routine to render us dormant 
unless we rise above it. With the 
young servant of the sanctuary, we 
should be, as it were, awake even in 
our sleep. In his old age, Samuel was 
still young enough to be awake to the 
Word. Our alertness, our spiritual 
youth, isSamuelin us. As we are heed- 
ful, we shall be illuminated. 


The Unitive Way 


The third stage of the mystical life is 
typified by David. Whereas Samuel 
is enlightened by the Divine Word, 
David is wedded to it. For him the 
word has become music. As often as 
he was forced to take up arms, he 
returned to his harp to praise the 
Lord. He sang and leapt before the 
Ark in holy joy. Every situation of 
his life was translated into song: peti- 
tion and gratitude, sorrow and glad- 
ness, peace and persecution, innocence 
and contrition, all sang in his heart. 

So for us who are bound to Christ, 
the Word that created the world and 
the Praise that perfects it, all things 
must sing. Simply by expressing His 
wisdom and beauty and goodness, they 
glorify Him. In the Divine Office, 
however, we lead the chorus of moun- 
tains and valleys, of seas and rivers, of 
sun and stars, of rain and snow, of 
all the beasts and birds—and render 
their singing voluntary and audible. 
Together with the Angels, we make the 
spheres resound and the Universe a 
Te Deum. 

The Psalmist is present with us 
when every fiber of our heart reverber- 
ates like the strings of his harp. All 
our being should leap for joy that we 
are allowed to sing the New Canticle 
of Love. Through God’s mercy, we 
have gone forth from submission to the 
Law into the freedom of the children 
of God—who act not by compulsion, 
but by permission; who are strongly 
driven, but by affection rather than 
fear; for whom the fearful trembling 
at God’s “Thou shalt not’’ is always 
changing into the bliss of Christ’s 
“Blessed are.’’ For us the Ten Com- 
mandments are explanations of the 
New Commandment, so that we may 
live by the rule of St. Augustine: 
“Love and do what you will.’’ For 
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what, indeed, can a lover do other than 
follow the inspirations of his love? 
Ever tending towards union with God, 
we cannot forget that to be a Christian 
is to be a lover. And the same Father 
of the Church says: Cantare amantis 
est (The lover cannot but sing). 
Let our lives be a hymn of praise, as 
was that of the Royal Singer; and at 
the end, may all the Saints of the Old 
and New Testaments, with the blessed 
spirits, pronounce its ‘‘Amen’’! 


The Communion of Saints 


From the wealth of the Old Testa- 
ment we have considered only a few 
examples of its mystical reality. Won- 
drous things could be said of many 
others: of Solomon, for instance, 
whose gift was discernment of spirits, 
a faculty essential to the spiritual man 
but not too often found among us; 
of Ruth, that unique figure who in one 
word expressed the greatness and 
tenderness of womanhood; of Elias to 
whom God came in a gentle breath and 
who sped to God on wheels of fire, 
whose life was too abounding to be 
summed up in a word; then, of the 
whole range of prophets, those sharers 
of divine secrets and intrepid wit- 
nesses to truth; and of all the others, 
to the last saint of the Old Testament, 
John the Baptist. Stirring things can 
be said of them, but I must content 
myself with showing that the word 
God addressed to all these is spoken 
also to us; that the inner spirit of the 
Holy Book is not dead, but still valid, 
still working in us; and that by means 
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of it the Lord would level the hills and 
valleys of our hearts. The elect of the 
Old Testament are one with us in the 
Communion of Saints; they live in us 
because Christ lives in us. 

The réle of these chosen ones is not 
finished. They still keep their part in 
the economy of salvation. They be- 
long to us, and we to them; the graces 
they received we share. There is a 
constant communication between our 
spiritual forefathers and us their chil- 
dren by the Blood of Christ. He was 
their End and Fulfillment, and through 
Him—the Center of all ages, the Bond 
of Jews and Gentiles, the Peace of all 
men—they are present in us. If we 
want to attain the mature measure of 
the fullness of Christ, we have to bring 
out anew each one’s special signifi- 
cance. Yet, we may accomplish this in 
a more perfect way, since Our Lord 
said that the lesser in the Kingdom is 
greater than John the Baptist, greatest 
among those born of women. Because 
their souls were sealed by Christ, St. 
Benedict surpasses Abraham in per- 
fection; St. John of the Cross excels 
Jacob in vision, and St. Ignatius 
outrivals him in combat; St. Thomas 
Aquinas surmounts Samuel in atten- 
tion and contemplation; St. Bernard 
and St. Francis transcend David in 
loving praise. Yet, these as well as 
those are ours; everything in heaven 
and earth is ours, who are children of 
the most bountiful Father, branches 
of the Vine, drawing upon the Church, 
the Treasury of merits and the 
Channel of love. 








Congregationalist Baptism and Conjugal Liberty 


Kenrick Seminary, 

St. Louis, Missouri 

April 27, 1944 
Mr. Josiah Smith, 
Camp —, U.S. A. 


DEAR Mr. SMITH: 

Back in late November you wrote to 
ask me if I could show that Congre- 
gationalist baptism is intended merely 
as a symbol of regeneration; and as 
in no way effecting birth again in the 
Saviour. You said your local priest 
had told you the diocesan authorities 
would apply the Pauline Privilege, if I 
could show that Congregationalist bap- 
tism is invalid. I answered that I 
thought I could show that Congrega- 
tionalist baptism is presumptively in- 
valid because it is conferred under an 
heretical ritual, a ritual whose patent 
purpose is to exclude directly or in- 
directly regeneration. But I asked 
you to get first the desirable question- 
naires filled in and signed; also to pro- 
cure a copy of the ritual used in your 
baptism, if a formal ritual had been 
actually employed. I asked you to get 
these desiderata before I would set 
forth my reasons for being convinced 
that Congregationalist baptism, except 
in some rare instances, has to be con- 
strued in the light of Papal documents 
and general Catholic teaching as pre- 
sumptively invalid. Those pieces of 
information have been in my hands for 
about a month; yet, this is my first 
opportunity to get into the matter sub- 
mitted and to proceed to tell you why I 
think you have a very good chance of 
securing conjugal freedom through 
either of two procedures: first, the 
Pauline Privilege, because the docu- 
ments do appear to indicate plainly 
that your separated wife was never 
baptized at all (Exhibit A, 1, 2, 3) and 
because your baptism of recent years 
as an adult at the hands of a deceased 
Congregationalist minister must be 
pronounced presumptively invalid by 
reason of having been conferred under 
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a ritual plainly heretical; secondly, 
even if your baptism would have to be 
construed on solid grounds as probably 
valid, you could still get a declaration 
of conjugal freedom from your local 
Ordinary under Canon 1127 because 
your marriage consent was at least 
dubiously valid by reason of your 
having acted implicitly on the tradi- 
tion of divorce—that is, it is at least 
probable that you intended in the act 
of marriage to secure a divorce if and 
when necessary, and the favor or privi- 
lege of faith can be applied by the 
bishop when the consent to a non- 
sacramental marriage of a convert is 
doubtful, especially if there is difficulty 
in using the Pauline Privilege or seeking 
a Papal Dispensation. 
Sincerely yours, 
Joseru P. Donovan, C.M 


First Way to Marriage in the Church 

First, as to the applicability of the 
Pauline Privilege. The only obstacle 
which needs to be cleared away before 
the Pauline Privilege can be used in 
your case is that baptism you received 
on July 1, 1932, at the hands of the 
Reverend David Pelatiah, now de- 
ceased, in the Green Meadows Congre- 
gationalist Church at Green Meadows 
(Exhibit B). His successor is quoted 
by you as saying (Exhibit C, 1) that 
the baptizing minister presumably 
used The Pilgrim Pastor's Manual or at 
least a ritual very similar. Now, be- 
fore going into the pertinent parts of 
the National Council Commission's 
Creed of 1883 (of the Congregational- 
ists, still obtaining), I will refer to an 
answer which I got from a Baptist 
minister at the time teaching in the 
divinity school of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, and which I cited in my article 
of the Ecclesiastical Review for Febru- 
9 
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ary, 1931. That former Congrega- 
tionalist minister, then a Baptist min- 
ister, said that, if he might be allowed 
to speak for the Congregationalists, he 
would say that they do not hold bap- 
tism to be a symbol of regeneration 
but a mere dedication of the person 
baptized to God’s service. 

But to our ritual, The Pilgrim Pas- 
tor’s Manual. First, the Creed of 1883 
given in that ritual will have to be 
presumed to dominate the intention of 
the Congregationalist minister using it 
even in an improvised or similar form 
only; because in that long Instruction 
sent by the Holy Office in 1877 to the 
Bishop of Nesqually, Washington, the 
principle is laid down that any pre- 
sumption which can be lawfully enter- 
tained about Protestant baptism (the 
Bishop had asked if he might presume 
Methodist baptism to be invalid) will 
have to be based, not upon the private 
opinion of this or that minister nor 
upon the widespread carelessness of 
ministers in their method of baptism, 
but solely upon the baptizing custom or 
practice of the sect itself (information 
which can be found by consulting the 
ritual of the sect). So to the doc- 
trinal background of the ritual under 
consideration or like Congregationalist 
rituals. Beginning on page 159 of this 
book we have under the general heads 
of Creeds: 


(1) TheA postles’ Creed, substantially 
identical with the Catholic ver- 
sion; 

(2) The National Commission’s 
Creed prepared by a commission 
appointed in November, 1880, 
and presenting its draft to the 
consideration of the churches in 
December, 1883; 

(3) The Kansas City Platform and 
Creed adopted October 25, 1913. 


This last is hardly anything else than a 
call to action under the respective 
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terms, faith, polity, and wider fellow- 
ship, and adds nothing at all to the 
twelve articles set forth in the Creed of 
1883. Only three of those said twelve 
articles are pertinent to our discussion : 
VII, VIII, XI. Articles VII and VIII 
declare how the fruits of redemption 
are applied to individual souls, that is, 
by repentance and faith; and those 
thus regenerated and justified, ‘grow 
in sanctified character through the 
fellowship with Christ, the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the 
truth; that a holy life is the fruit and 
evidence of a saving faith; and that 
the believer's hope of continuance in 
such a life is in the preserving grace of 
God.” 

Before getting to baptism, we have 
to skip articles IX and X dealing re- 
spectively with the Kingdom of God 
on earth and the invisible church mani- 
festing itself in the visible churches, 
and come to article XI proclaiming a 
belief in the observance of the Lord’s 
Day, in the Ministry of the Word, and 
in the two Sacraments: Baptism to be 
administered to believers and their chil- 
dren as the sign of cleansing from sin, of 
union to Christ, and of the impartation 
of the Holy Spirit; and the Lord’s Sup- 
per as a symbol of his atoning death, a 
seal of its efficacy, and a means whereby 
he confirms and strengthens the spiritual 
union and communion of believers with 
himself. 

Baptism, then, is declared to be the 
symbol or sign of regeneration and 
justification. Infant baptism, while 
not under discussion, is worth our 
pausing to examine. The heading of 
the ceremony for infant baptism is of 
itself indicative of a non-regenerative 
intention, for it reads: Am Order for 
the Baptism or Consecration of Children. 
In the ceremony proper such proposi- 
tions as these are put forward in ex- 
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planation of the ceremony of baptism: 
“In this service of consecration we de- 
clare our faith and the universal father- 
hood of God; we solemnly recognize 
these children as his children. We 
publicly name them as belonging to the 
great family of the heavenly Father; 
we covenant to nurture them in the 
knowledge of God and in the Spirit of 
Jesus Christ; dedicating them, so far 
as we may, to the service of God and of 
their fellows, trusting that they may 
ratify that dedication when they reach 
years of discretion.” 

So far not the faintest indication of a 
regenerative intention, no mention 
even of a truly symbolic intention. 
Nor is the direct address to the parénts 
any better: ‘Dearly beloved: In 
presenting these children (or this child) 
for baptism (or consecration) you con- 
fess your faith and the universal 
fatherhood of Him who said: ‘All 
souls aie mine,’ and in the tender care 
and redeeming love of him who took 
little children in his arms and blessed 
them saying, ‘Of such is the Kingdom 
of Heaven,’ you bring them acknowl- 
edging the Christian life.’ And the 
parents are then reminded that by 
example rather than word they will 
seek to reveal to their little ones ‘‘that 
grace which is able to save us from our 
sins, to strengthen us in our labors, to 
comfort us in our sorrows, and to 
bring us home to God.”’ Then a con- 
secratory form is given as an option 
instead of a baptismal form. It reads: 
“N..., I consecrate thee to the Chris- 
tian life, to the worship of God, and 
to the service of thy fellow-men; in 
the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


Baptism an Incident Only 


Now for the rite of adult baptism. 
This is only an incident of: An Order 





for the Reception of Members into the 
Church (pages 23-27). Seven lines of 
all but five pages of that church recep- 
tion ceremony are devoted to instruc- 
tions on baptizing—seven lines which, 
while giving in no manner a hint that 
baptism is the cause of regeneration, 
boldly proclaim that baptism is a sym- 
bol and a sign but in no way productive 
of regeneration. Behold the intention 
of Congregationalist baptism plainly, 
unmistakably expressed: 


“From the beginning of the Christian 
Church those who wished to be num- 
bered with the followers of Christ were 
baptized on confession of their faith; 
do you now wish to receive such 
Christian baptism as a symbol of that 
inward purity of life which you seek, 
and a sign that you dedicate yourself 
to the service and glory of God?”’ 


Dominating Intention Not Pertinent 


Here let it not be objected that the 
dominating intention is to do what the 
Saviour wants done, and that even an 
essential error about the nature of bap- 
tism does not destroy that intention, 
just as the greater error of the Jewish 
or the post-Christian doctor asked by 
a Catholic mother to baptize her dying 
new-born babe does not invalidate 
the baptismal rite thereupon seriously 
and honestly administered. Parity, 
though, is wanting in these two cases; 
for the unbeliever requested to baptize 
accepts the intention of the one re- 
questing him; and if the believer has 
the right intention even implicitly and 
if the unbeliever performs aright the 
ceremony itself (that is, properly ap- 
plied water) and uses the substance of 
the form, the baptism thus conferred is 
perforce valid. But the sect which 
has a heresy on baptism and makes a 
ritual of baptism to carry into effect 
that heresy, that sect has an invalid 
practice of baptism. For according 
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to the doctrine of the Church solemnly 
proclaimed by Pope Leo XIII in re- 
condemning Anglican Orders, whoso- 
ever uses a ritual drawn up to do some- 
thing different than the Church does or 
something incompatible with the Sac- 
rament to be administered, whosoever 
uses such an heretical ritual must be 
presumed not to have conferred the 
Sacrament in question at all. That 
same presumption stands until the 
opposite is proved beyond all reason- 
able doubt. In our case there is no 
positive evidence of any kind that the 
baptizing minister did not use the 
above or a similar ritual. We may go 
so far as to grant that the minister in 
question improvised his own ritual of 
baptism. But there would still be the 
general background of Congregational 
baptismal practice, which is nothing 
else than diluted Presbyterianism with 
the latter’s signing and sealing ordi- 
nance, or sacrament of baptism, a rite 
which authenticates the candidate’s 
membership in the visible church 
gained by a personal and parental 
faith, a rite which has nothing to do 
with faith and repentance, regeneration 
and justification. 

The five questionnaires filled in and 
signed, two by Congregationalist minis- 
ters of one State and three by Congre- 
gationalist ministers of another State, 
bear out the doctrine and the practice 
of that baptismal ritual, The Pilgrim 
Pastor's Manual. Mr. Prescot now of 
X, who succeeded the baptizing minis- 
ter, is in literal accord. Mr. Brown of 
Y is hardly less so. The question- 


naires of two of the ministers of Z come 
close to being in literal agreement with 
the above manual in intent. At first 
sight, the Pomroy questionnaire ap- 
pears to strike a discordant note; for 
answer four at first sight looks like 
weak regenerative doctrine, but on 
examination it is seen to be pure sym- 
bolism in twisted words. Answer six 
gets back again to verbal as well as to 
real symbolism. Here let me refer 
back to that Chicago University Pro- 
fessor cited as saying that Congrega- 
tionalist baptism is dedicatory rather 
than symbolic (Baptist baptism is 
classical symbolism); and let us put 
alongside his declaration the statement 
of a retired Congregationalist minister 
asked ten years ago by a convert 
whether, when he baptized her as a 
child, he used the formula, J baptize 
thee, etc. The latter minister replied 
that he did not remember whether he 
had used the baptismal or the dedica- 
tory formula; but that in either case 
the rite used would have been purely 
dedicatory, since only when the candi- 
date has personal faith can the baptis- 
mal words be symbolic. To that 
former Congregationalist minister 
speaking as a Baptist minister the 
weak symbolism of the Congregation- 
alists appeared to be in another cate- 
gory of baptism; whereas in truth to 
Congregationalists both parental 
dedication and personal dedication 
through the baptismal rite seem to be 
only different degrees of baptismal 
symbolism. 
(To be continued) 








“The Problem of Pain” 
By Vircit R. STALLBAUMER, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Dour pessimism has been the key- 
note of the main stream of English 
thought for at least the last fifty years. 
Thomas Hardy is typical in his expres- 
sion of it. For him both in his novels 
and his poems, God is at one time a 
blunderer and at another a myth. In 
“A Plaint of Man”’ he asks: 


Wherefore, O Man, did there come 


to you 
The unhappy need of creating me 
{God]— 
A form like your own—for praying 
to? 


My virtue, power, utility, 

Within my maker [man] must all 
abide, 

Since none in myself can ever be. 


And typically of much of modern 
English Protestant thought, he con- 
cludes that to give life a purpose and an 
end man must fall back upon his own 
resources. The scientific attitude, as 
he and many others see it, will bring it 
about that 


To-morrow the whole of me [God] 
disappears, 
The truth should be told, and the 
fact be faced, 
That had best been faced in earlier 
years: 


The fact of life with dependence 
placed 

On the human heart’s resource alone, 

In brotherhood bonded close and 
graced 


With loving-kindness fully blown, 
And visioned help unsought, un- 
known. 


In “By the Earth’s Corpse,’”’ another 
typically pagan and pessimistic poem, 


he laments the blunders of whatever 
god exists. He represents God as re- 
gretting that He created the earth and 
man. He pictures the Creator musing 
to Himself as He contemplates the 
suffering and pain in the world. While 
thus musing, the Creator is made to 
admit: 

Written indelibly 

On my eternal mind 

Are all the wrongs endured 

By Earth’s poor patient kind, 

Which my too oft unconscious hand 

Let enter undesigned. 


That I made Earth, and life, and 
man, 
It still repenteth me. 


In a third poem “Hap,” which I 
select more or less at random, Hardy 
reflects that 

If but some vengeful god would call 

to me 

From up the sky, and laugh: “Thou 

suffering thing, 

Know that thy sorrow is my ecstasy,”’ 


he could bear his misery. In that case 
he would be 
Steeled by the sense of ire unmerited. 


But Hardy can find no such consola- 
tion. ‘“‘Crass Casualty,’’ Chance, rules 
all, and 

These purblind Doomsters had as 


readily strown 
Blisses about my pilgrimage as pain. 


An even more widely read and more 
popular exponent of the main stream of 
modern English thought, A. E. Hous- 
man, justifies his pessimism by the 
realistic attitude that pain and suffer- 
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ing are sure. His philosophy of life, 
as explained in “Terence, This Stupid 
Stuff,” is: 

Luck’s a chance, but trouble’s sure. 


I'd face it as a wise man would. 
And train for ill and not for good. 


In “The Chestnut Casts His Flam- 
beaux,’ this professor of Latin at 
University College, London, explains 
why he thinks ‘‘trouble’s sure’’: 


The troubles of our proud and angry 
dust 

Are from eternity, and shall not fail. 

Bear them we can, and if we can we 
must. 


Even Robert Bridges, in spite of his 
externally happy life as a respected and 
well-to-do physician and in spite of his 
being ‘‘essentially a poet of joy, rather 
than of sorrow, of attainment rather 
than of unsatisfied longing,’ was not 
blind to the darker elements of life. 
In “Nightingales,” one of the few ex- 
pressions of ‘‘dark thought”’ he allowed 
himself, he compares the happy song 
of the nightingale to his own poems of 
joy and intimates that they are mere 
longings for a beauty and joy that 
exist neither in this nor any other 
world. 


A New Refreshing Note 


The views, therefore, that Clive 
Staples Lewis, the recluse Oxford pro- 
fessor, expresses in “The Problem of 
Pain’’! come to us like a fresh breeze. 
Like the poets named and like many 
modern English thinkers, he uses rea- 
son as the test of truth. But unlike 
them, it leads him very near the Catho- 
lic solution of the problem of evil and 
pain. In fact, most of what he says is 
good Catholic theology, with the ex- 
ception particularly of some state- 
ments in the chapters on “The Fall of 


1 Macmillan Company, New York City. 


Man” and “Animal Pain.’”’ But even 
in “‘The Fall of Man,” he has gone far 
on the road to a Catholic philosophy of 
life; for, unlike the Romanticists from 
the early eighteenth century on, he 
admits that man, far from being 
naturally good, is a fallen creature 
guilty of original sin, and in need of 
divine discipline. Man’s suffering and 
pain, he argues, stem from his fallen 
nature, from original sin, and from the 
abuse of free-will. Using the language 
of the layman, Professor Lewis con- 
cludes that ‘‘our present condition is 
explained by the fact that we are mem- 
bers of a spoiled species. I do not 
mean that our sufferings are a punish- 
ment for being what we cannot now 
help being, nor that we are morally 
responsible for the rebellion of a re- 
mote ancestor. If, none the less, I call 
our present condition one of original 
Sin, and not merely one of original 
misfortune, that is because our actual 
religious experience does not allow us 
to regard it in any other way” (p. 73). 

But we are leaping into the middle of 
Lewis's reasoning. It will be easier 
to see how far English religious thought 
as represented by him has come out of 
the depths of doubt and pessimism, 
and how far it has progressed on the 
road back to Catholic theology, if we 
begin where he starts in his discussion 
of “The Problem of Pain.’”’ Reason, 
human inspiration, and divine revela- 
tion assure him of the existence of a 
good and just God. He summarizes 
the evidence as follows: 


“He [man] can close his spiritual 
eyes against the Numinous, if he is pre- 
pared to part company with half the 
great poets and prophets of his race, 
with his own childhood, with the rich- 
ness and depth of uninhibited experi- 
ence. He can regard the moral law as 
an illusion, and so cut himself off from 
the common ground of humanity. He 
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can refuse to identify the Numinous 
with the righteous, and remain a bar- 
barian, worshipping sexuality, or the 
dead, or the life-force, or the future. 
But the cost is heavy. And when we 
come to the last step of all, the histori- 
cal Incarnation, the assurance is 
strongest of all. The story is strangely 
like many myths, which have haunted 
religion from the first, and yet it is not 
like them. It is not transparent to 
the reason: we could not have in- 
vented it ourselves.... It has the 
master-touch—the rough, male taste of 
reality, not made by us, or indeed for 
us, but hitting us in the face’’ (p. 13.) 


After establishing the existence of a 
Supreme Being and a moral law, and 
after expressing his faith in the truth 
of the Incarnation, Mr. Lewis proceeds 
to discuss the omnipotence of God in 
reference to evil and pain. It is here 
that he comes to grips with the problem 
of pain. Pain and suffering, whether 
experienced as the result of war or 
everyday life, come from the nature of 
things and from the abuse of free-will. 
As he says: 


“We can, perhaps, conceive of a 
world in which God corrected the re- 
sults of this abuse of free-will by His 
creatures at every moment: so thata 
wooden beam became soft as grass 
when it was used as a weapon, and the 
air refused to obey me if I attempted to 
set up in it the sound waves that carry 
lies orinsults. But such a world would 
be one in which wrong actions were 
impossible and in which, therefore, 
freedom of the will would be void; 
nay, if the principle were carried out to 
its logical conclusion, evil thoughts 
would be impossible, for the cerebral 
matter which we use in thinking would 
refuse its task when we attempted to 
frame them. All matter in the neigh- 
bourhood of a wicked man would be 
liable to undergo unpredictable altera- 
tions. That God can and does, on 
occasions, modify the behaviour of 
matter and produce what we call 
miracles, is part of the Christian faith; 


but the very conception of a common, 
and therefore stable, world, demands 
that these occasions should be ex- 
tremely rare” (p. 21). 


God Is Not Mere Benevolence 


But the best and perhaps most 
salutary point he makes is his refuta- 
tion of the false notions of goodness 
Protestantism has been attributing to 
God since the early eighteenth century. 
At this landmark in the development 
of English thought, Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftesbury, 
took issue with those who emphasized 
the justice of God to the exclusion of 
His other attributes. In his ‘Inquiry 
Concerning Virtue,’’ Shaftesbury im- 
plicitly denied that man is a fallen 
creature. He asserted, furthermore, 
that virtue and unselfishness are 
natural impulses. Moreover, he 
stressed the goodness of God to a point 
where he conceived of Him as a being 
who is all benevolence. His concept 
of man as naturally good and of God as 
all benevolence with the passing of 
centuries sifted down to the masses. 
They now like to regard God as all 
mercy and goodness. As Mr. Lewis 
puts it: 


“By the goodness of God we mean 
nowadays almost exclusively His lov- 
ingness.... And by Love, in this 
context, most of us mean kindness—the 
desire to see others than the self happy; 
not happy in this way or in that, but 
justhappy. What would really satisfy 
us would be a God who said of any- 
thing we happened to like doing: 
‘What does it matter so long as they 
are contented?’ We want, in fact, not 
so much a Father in Heaven as a grand- 
father in heaven—a senile benevolence 
who, as they say, ‘liked to see young 
people enjoying themselves,’ and whose 
plan for the universe was simply that 
it might be truly said at the end of each 
day, ‘a good time was had by all’ ’”’ (p. 


27). 
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This is another way of saying that 
we want our way, not God’s. Yet, 
Catholicism teaches that our wills are 
ours to make them God’s, or as Tenny- 
son expresses it poetically: 


Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them 
Thine. 


And we must make them His or be 
forever unhappy, since we are made for 
God, not for ourselves. We must 
submit to discipline, and God, like a 
good father, disciplines us. Thus is it, 
in the words of Lewis, that ‘when 
Christianity says that God loves man, 
it means that God loves man: not 
that He has some ‘disinterested,’ be- 
cause really indifferent, concern for 
our welfare, but that, in awful and 
surprising truth, we are the objects of 
His love. You asked for a loving God: 
you have one. The great spirit you so 
lightly invoked, the ‘lord of terrible 
aspect,’ is present: not a _ senile 
benevolence that drowsily wishes you 
to be happy in your own way ... but 
the consuming fire Himself, the Love 
that made the worlds, persistent as the 
artist’s love for his work and despotic as 
man’s love for a dog, provident and 
venerable as a father’s love for a child, 


jealous, inexorable, exacting as love 
between the sexes” (p. 34). 

It would be easy to go on giving pas- 
sage after passage in which Mr. Lewis 
gives this generation the truths it so 
sorely needs to accept the discipline 
being meted to it in these terrible 
times. But to do so would still leave 
the reader with a very inadequate idea 
of this challenging and timely discus- 
sion of human suffering and pain. 

It may be helpful, however, to con- 
clude with a brief summary of the facts 
of Mr. Lewis’s life. According to 
“Current Biography” for January, 
1944, he is a professor of English lit- 
erature at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
His special fields are Anglo-Saxon and 
Medieval Literature. He was born in 
Belfast, Ireland, November 29, 1898. 
He was privately tutored by W. T. 
Kirkpatrick, the former headmaster of 
Lurgan College. During World War 
I, he served as a 2nd lieutenant in the 
Somerset Light Infantry. In 1924 he 
became lecturer at University College, 
London; and a year later, fellow and 
tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
He is said to be practically a recluse in 
his personal life. Besides ““Screwtape 
Letters” and other works, he has pub- 
lished a ‘‘Preface to Paradise Lost’’ and 
“Out of the Silent Planet.” 
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The Nature of God 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


In much of the contemporary philo- 
sophical and theological thought, out- 
side of the Catholic Church, God is 
being reduced to a vague, cosmic 
force, stripped of personality, and re- 
ferred to as “‘it.”” The result is a reli- 
gion without God, a vague sort of 
ethical uplift, in which the appeal is 
largely to social and humanitarian 
values. This is the half-way point to 
agnosticism and unbelief. 

“The public utterances of many 
ministers, and the writings of many 
professors in Protestant theological 
institutions,” we once remarked to 
Professor Charles Foster Kent, the 
late head of Yale Divinity School, 
“seem to display great obscurity and 
confusion.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am sorry to be 
obliged to confess that God has become 
for many of them an oblong blur in the 
sky.” 

God—‘‘an oblong blur in the sky’’! 
Yet, anyone who reads widely in the 
philosophical journals, magazines and 
theological reviews of our day will be 
compelled to acknowledge the ap- 
propriateness of the comparison. 
Stripped of all personal attributes, of 
the capacity to hear and answer 
prayers, of solicitude and succor for 
humanity, God has been shoved in- 
creasingly into the background. 

Thus, Professor H. N. Wieman of 
the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago defines God as “‘an inter- 
action between individuals, groups and 
ages which generates and promotes 
the greatest possible mutuality of 


good,”’ and refers to his deity as an 
“it.” Professor E. A. Ames of the 
Disciples of Christ Divinity School, 
adjacent to the University of Chicago, 
pictures God as a sort of cosmic Uncle 
Sam, a pure figment of the imagina- 
tion, having no objective existence. 

Not less bizarre is the concept ad- 
vanced by Professor S. Alexander of 
Manchester University in England. 
God, he tells us, is not yet born, but is 
the effort of the universe to give birth 
to him. “God,” says Alexander, “‘is 
not a creator as in historical religions, 
but created.” 


‘**What Do You Mean. . .?’’ 


It was not without reason that Pro- 
fessor Alfred N. Whitehead of Harvard 
observed: ‘‘To-day there is but one 
religious dogma in debate: ‘What do 
you mean by God?’ And to-day is 
like all our yesterdays.’ That is true. 
It is a pity, however, that Whitehead 
does nothing to lessen the obscurity 
and confusion, but increases the blur 
and the darkness. Elsewhere we have 
described in detail that confusion and 
traced out the pattern of the grotesque 
and the unintelligible in which many 
moderns outside the Church have 
shrouded the deity. 

Against the backdrop of such con- 
temporary grotesquerie and incoher- 
ence, we wish to present the true nature 
of God, as proclaimed by that divinely 
founded bastion of truth, the Catholic 
Church. There the emphasis is upon 
objective truth, rational thinking, and 
clear, unequivocal expression. In con- 
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trast with the vagueness, vacillation 
and unbelief characterizing many of 
the contemporary conceptions of the 
deity, the Church proclaims the true 
nature of Almighty God with a defi- 
niteness and a precision which af- 
ford no ground for uncertainty or 
misunderstanding. 

This is the theme which, more than 
any other, needs to be proclaimed to- 
day in every pulpit and made to glow 
with the incandescence of living truth 
in the minds of all our people. With 
the thought that we might be of some 
assistance to busy heralds of the Gos- 
pel, we undertake to present the age- 
old teaching of Christ and His Church, 
vivified with many illustrations and 
couched in language well within the 
understanding of the masses. 


Sources of Knowledge 


From His footprints upon the earth 
and His handwriting upon the illu- 
minated manuscript of the skies we 
come to the knowledge of the Supreme 
Architect of the universe—of the Al- 
mighty God. By a rigorous process of 
metaphysical reasoning, we can dem- 
onstrate that God is a Being in- 
finitely perfect. The personality of 
the God-Man Jesus Christ takes these 
qualities of perfection out of the blue 
of the skies and renders them incarnate 
before our very eyes. When we read 
of the mercy, tenderness, humility, 
compassion and love of Christ, who 
with His dying breath utters a prayer 
for the pardon of His crucifiers, our 
hearts, like those of the Apostles who 
walked with Him to Emmaus, burn 
within us. 

The homage of our minds and the 
love of our hearts go out to the Divine 
Master who is the perfect Model for 
all mankind. In the measure in which 
we approximate His goodness and His 


love, do we rise in perfection. As the 
untarnished mirror of the Most High, 
Jesus Christ discloses to us the essen- 
tial nature of God with an accuracy 
and a thoroughness which surpass the 
writings of all the philosophers. All 
who wish to know God and to grow 
into His image and likeness will do well 
therefore to study the character and 
the life of Christ as revealed to us in 
the Gospels. 

We can further supplement that 
knowledge by availing ourselves of the 
revelation contained in the other books 
of the Bible. We can do this with 
logical propriety, for the fact of God’s 
existence has been amply demonstrated 
from reason, science and philosophy. 
Because the picture which these latter 
give us, however, is somewhat blurred 
and wraith-like due to the limitations 
of the human mind, it is well for us to 
fill in that outline with the revelations 
which the inspired writers of the Old 
and of the New Testament give us. 

The increased insight thus achieved 
will make God a more potent influence 
in our lives. He will become for us 
in very sooth the beginning and the 
end of all our striving. Our love will 
mount with our knowledge, and our 
loyalty with our love. 


Language Falters 


We begin our task by pointing out 
how feeble and inadequate is human 
language to express the inexhaustible 
riches and the infinite perfections of 
God. Words are but slender and frag- 
ile bridges upon which we carry from 
mind to mind even the light cargo of 
human thought. Try to place upon 
them a heavy burden and they col- 
lapse. They are like footbridges made 
of trellised vines, scarcely able to sup- 
port a single voyager along with his 
knapsack for the day’s journey. Bur- 
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den him with the equipment and pro- 
visions for a journey into a far country 
and you find that the trellised bridge 
groans and reels and is unable to sup- 
port the added weight. So, the lan- 
guage of even the inspired writers 
groans and staggers and is unable to 
bear fully the burden of divine revela- 
tion. Perceiving this, the writer of Ec- 
clesiasticus says significantly: ‘We 
shall say much, and yet shall want 
words.” But struggling bravely under 
his burden, he continues: ‘‘The sum 
of our words is: ‘He is all.’”’ 

Our difficulty is further increased 
by the finite character of the human 
mind in seeking to grapple with the 
infinite. For God is infinite in all His 
perfections. Thus does He outstrip 
in all directions the reaches of our 
limited understanding. It is related 
that St. Augustine was walking along 
the shore, trying to comprehend the 
infinite nature of God. A little boy 
was digging a hole in the sand. Then 
filling his little pail with water from 
the sea, he poured it into the hole. 

“What are you trying to do, my 
child?” inquired the Saint. 

“T’m trying to empty the ocean into 
this hole,’’ replied the child. 

“You can’t do that. The ocean is 
much too big to be put into such a 
tiny hole.”’ 

“Neither can you with a finite 
mind comprehend the infinite,” an- 
swered the child, who was thus re- 
vealed as an angel sent by God to 
teach St. Augustine this fundamental 
truth. Whether the incident be legend- 
ary or not, the lesson it teaches is 
authentic and all-important. 

While we can only attain a frag- 
mentary knowledge of God, even that 
fragment is of supreme importance 
and practical value. The least knowl- 
edge of the highest things, observed 


Aristotle thousands of years ago, far 
transcends in value the most detailed 
knowledge of the lowest things. God 
is the highest in the scale of value. He 
is the Summum Bonum, the highest 
good, the supreme truth, infinite 
beauty, unutterable love. Even a 
partial knowledge of Him is the 
pearl that passeth all price. Realiz- 
ing, then, the inadequacy of language 
and the limitations of the human 
mind, we begin humbly and reverently 
to try to peer even a little way into 
the infinite perfections of God. 


The Infinitude of God 


God is revealed to us as a spirit, 
all-wise, all-powerful, eternal and omni- 
present. “God is a Spirit,’ says Our 
Lord, “‘and they that adore Him, must 
adore Him in spirit and in truth.”” God 
isa simple Spirit. By this we mean that 
His divine nature is not composed of 
parts and in it are no unrealized 
potentialities. For only that which is 
material has parts, and God is im- 
material. Furthermore, there is no 
combination of being and attributes, 
such as exist in creatures. The divine 
nature is one and the same with its 
attribute. Thus, God is what He 
has; that is, He 7s life, beauty, good- 
ness, love. In man these qualities 
exist in a fragmentary and partial 
manner. In God they exist in their 


plenitude. 
The infinitude of God surpasses the 
finite understanding of man. “The 


things that are of God,” says St. Paul, 
“no man knoweth, but the Spirit of 
God.”! “We know in part,” the 
Apostle tells us, “and we prophesy 
in part.”* “It is impossible,” de- 
clares St. Augustine, ‘thoroughly to 
grasp and comprehend God, for couldst 





1[ Cor., ii. 11. *I Cor., xiii. 9. 
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thou comprehend Him, He would not 
be God.”’® 

Since the mind of man is incapable 
of comprehending fully God’s infinity, 
it is likewise incapable of devising a 
name to express His greatness. Hence, 
God is said to be ineffable. Whatever 
name be used for God is inadequate, 
since it designates only one aspect 
of His divine being. The most sacred 
and significant name used by the 
ancient Hebrews is Jahve, meaning 
“‘being.”’ Something of the eternal 
being of God is reflected in the answer 
given to Moses who asked God to tell 
him His name. ‘I am who am,” re- 
plied God. ‘Thou shalt say to the 
children of Israel: ‘He that is hath sent 
me to you.’’’* Unlike our existence, 
which is a series of consecutive states, 
God’s is a perpetual now. “Before 
Abraham was made, I am.’’5 


Time and Eternity—What? 


What is time? What is eternity? 
These are both difficult questions. 
Philosophers have long struggled to 
ascertain the essential nature of time. 
Yet, probably none of them would 
claim to have penetrated to the core of 
its being. We get some inkling of its 
nature when we think of it as a way to 
measure motion. Thus, the measure 
of the earth’s motion on its axis around 
the sun is the universally accepted time 
we use as a measure for every other 
motion. This motion is comparatively 
stable. It is continuous and, like all 
motion, successive. 

Hence, we divide it up into days, 
months, years and into hours, minutes, 
seconds and fractions of a second. It 
is these latter measures of motion 
which our watches indicate with their 
hour, minute and second hands. While 


8 Serm. xli, de V. D. 
4 Exod., iii. 14. 5 John, viii. 58. 


the astronomer encounters many mo- 
tions far faster than that of the earth, 
he measures them in terms of the 
earth’s motions. 

Were it not for motion, we would 
have no idea of time. A man sound 
asleep is unconscious of the passing of 
time. On the other hand, a person 
tossing sleeplessly on his bed, hears 
the clock strike every quarter and won- 
ders why the seconds move with feet 
of lead. How interminable does a 
minute seem to a basketball team 
struggling to protect a narrow lead, 
while the opponents have possession 
of the ball! They are acutely con- 
scious of the slow passing of the time 
because they are acutely conscious of 
every movement of their opponents, 
fraught as it is with danger to them. 

Let us now scrutinize more closely 
the relation between time and mo- 
tion. Here is a football player who 
has broken loose for a long run, speed- 
ing with the ball from the fifty-yard 
mark down towards the goal line. He 
is now at the twenty-five yard mark. 
The motion of his limbs that has car- 
ried him there no longer exists. The 
motion that will carry him to the goal 
does not yet exist. What does exist? 
Only the motion that occurs on that 
twenty-five yard line, carrying him 
from there to a point one step ahead. 

So it is with time. The past exists 
no more. The future is not yet born. 
All the reality of time, philosophers 
tell us, is found in the present moment, 
the “flowing now,” the present instant 
that bridges the past and the future. 
The fundamental reason why this is so, 
is because change cannot take place in 
an instant. Like the feet of the foot- 
ball player moving one after the other 
towards the goal, change has parts 
which come one after the other in 
regular succession. 
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This succession of steps, character- 
istic of time and of human life, does 
not apply to God, to whom the whole 
of existence is the eternal present. 
Hence, eternity is defined by Boéthius 
as ‘‘the simultaneously whole and per- 
fect possession of interminable life.” 
More briefly it has been described 
as the “now standing,” in contrast 
to the “now flowing’? which is the 
nature of time. The statement of 
Boéthius, which has become a classic, 
is: Nunc fluens facit tempus; nunc 
stans facit xternitatem. It is a model 
of conciseness and brevity. 


Eternity of God 

Man achieves a measure of perfec- 
tion through a succession of actions, 
living his life piecemeal, second by 
second. God, however, has always 
possessed the complete perfection of 
His infinite Being. Eternity is not 
something external to God, whereby 
we measure His duration. It is in- 
herent in the nature of an infinitely 
perfect Being. 

Not only is God eternal, without 
beginning and without end, but He is 
also immutable. By this we mean 
that the infinitely perfect Being under- 
goes no change. For any change in- 
volves either increase or diminution, 
which would be impossible in a Being 
possessing every perfection in its full- 
ness. ‘“‘With God,” says St. James, 


“there is no change nor shadow of 
alteration.’”® 

God is likewise immense, that is im- 
measurable. By this we mean that 
He has no limitations in space. God 
does not merely exist in and with the 
universe, but also beyond and above it. 
This is the truth which Solomon ex- 
pressed at the dedication of the 
Temple: ‘If heaven and the heaven 
of heavens cannot contain Thee, how 
much less this house which I have 
built!’’? 

The attributes of God’s being or 
existence are then efernity, immut- 
ability, immensity, and ubiquity. In 
reality, these perfections are identical 
with the divine essence. The limita- 
tions of our human intelligence, how- 
ever, prevent us from understanding 
how these attributes or qualities con- 
stitute in God a unified essence. 
Yielding to that limitation, we under- 
take to consider these attributes sep- 
arately. We have already discussed 
the first three. 

We come now to a consideration of 
God’s ubiquity or omnipresence. As 
this consideration is, we think, of 
enormous practical importance and 
furnishes strong motives for rectitude 
of conduct in all the changing circum- 
stances of human life, we shall treat 
it at some length in a special article. 


6 James, i. 17. 7 III Kings, viii. 27. 








Our High School 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“By their fruits ye shall know 
them,’”’ is a Scriptural maxim that 
guides us in evaluating the work of the 
Catholic high school. Administrators, 
teachers, and students are interested 
in every study of Catholic secondary 
education. The Catholic public share 
this interest. Through their volun- 
tary contributions they support Catho- 
lic education, elementary and second- 
ary, because they love it. Under the 
guidance of their ecclesiastical su- 
periors they conceive this support to 
be a duty, the exercise of a right, and 
the vindication of a principle. 

We must not, however, assume 
that a work correctly conceived is 
correctly executed. We must not make 
the mistake of identifying the quality 
of the Catholic school with the dogmas 
of our faith. Lyrical encomiums of 
Catholic education may unfortunately 
result in a smugness that blinds us to 
the imperfections of the human ele- 
ment. The deposit of faith is infallible 
truth, but it does not convey immunity 
from error to teachers who labor 
under its benign influence and guid- 
ance. Fortunately there is among 
Catholic teachers no tendency to take 
offense at objective criticism. There 
is rather a divine discontent that 
prompts them to plan always for the 
improvement of the Catholic school— 
to fit themselves to do their work as per- 
fectly as possible, because nothing 
shoddy or second-rate is worthy of the 
Master whom they serve. 


Assessing Our High School Product 


During one of the sessions of the 


Thirty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation (Chicago, 1942), a selected 
panel discussed the topic, ‘Examining 
the Product of the Catholic High 
School.”” The panel consisted of the 
dean of a Catholic men’s college, the 
dean of a Catholic women’s college, 
the principal of a Catholic high school, 
the superintendent of a Catholic dio- 
cesan system of schools, and a per- 
sonnel and labor relations consultant. 
It was a family conference, and there 
was the utmost freedom in discussing 
the excellences and the shortcomings 
of the product of the Catholic high 
school. 

Dr. Mallon, S.J., was the first to 
speak. His experience as a college 
dean has brought him into close con- 
tact with many high school graduates 
of Catholic secondary schools, but his 
statistical studies of college freshmen 
had not segregated the Catholic high 
school graduates as a group. He gave 
his impressions, derived from his own 
experience and from his exchange of 
experiences with others, under three 
chief headings: religious training; 
academic training; and aggressive- 
ness, leadership, and activities. He 
did not consider it a bromide to state 
without qualification that ‘‘on the 
basis of religious training alone the 
Catholic high school very adequately 
justifies its existence and its support.”’ 
His contacts gave him rich opportunity 
to compare the Catholic high school 
graduate with the public high school 
graduate from an equally Catholic 
home. He found a marked difference 
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between them in their philosophy of 
life, their acquaintance with Catholi- 
cism as a force in life, their evaluation 
of things round about them, the func- 
tioning power of religion in their re- 
spective lives, and even in their devo- 
tional life and their reading. He 
called attention to the vast differences 
among the products of different Catho- 
lic high schools: ‘“‘They range from 
inspired intellectual Catholics to pious 
rememberers of catechism answers and 
lighters of vigil lights.’’ The knowledge 
of the Catholic faith was uniformly 
satisfactory—so much so that St. 
Louis University no longer gives fresh- 
men a placement test in religion, but 
segregates them on the basis of Catho- 
lic high school or public high school 
attendance. He freely confesses that 
it is “‘almost impossible for the Catho- 
lic college to produce great Catholics 
for whom Catholicism is a vibrant and 
all-embracing creed and code and 
culture,”’ unless they have first had the 
advantage of Catholic secondary edu- 
cation. Without this advantage the 
public high school graduate is handi- 
capped in the field of religion and finds 
it difficult to accept Catholicism as 
the integrating force in life. 


Unevenness of Catholic High School 
Product 


There was another side of the pic- 
ture. Speaking to Catholic high school 
teachers, he called their attention to 
the unevenness of their product. This 
very spread of achievement served to 
emphasize “how great a job could be 
done and is not done in many a Catho- 
lic high school.’”’ Within his experience 
he hazarded the impression that the 
large boys’ high school seems to be 
doing the best piece of work. There is 
a gradual decline through other types 
of schools until we reach the poorest 


achievement in the small and the 
rural high school. Perhaps the iso- 
lation of the small and the rural 
high school, living in a world of its 
own with little contact with other 
schools and their standards of achieve- 
ment, accounts for a certain narrow- 
ness of the religion program and a 
lack of challenge in it for young men 
at the high school level. 

Dr. Mallon makes the very definite 
recommendation that each Catholic 
high school should study the religion 
program, its depth, its intellectual 
level, its stimulation, through compari- 
son with what the best Catholic high 
schools are doing. No one doubts the 
wisdom of this recommendation. The 
diocesan superintendent of schools 
studies the religion program as a first 
step in the integration of his school 
system. Through the mechanism of 
diocesan examinations he stimulates 
the smallest high school of his system 
to offer the same rich religion program 
that Dr. Mallon finds characteristic of 
the large boys’ high school. 


Fluctuation in Quality of Academic 
Training 

Great as is the spread of achieve- 
ment in religion, the fluctuation in the 
quality of academic training is greater. 
Dr. Mallon attributes this fluctuation 
to an excessive turn-over of principals 
and to a lack of proper standards in 
the choice and the placement of prin- 
cipals. We cannot blandly assume 
that the possession of the minimum 
required credits makes a_ principal. 
St. Louis University found, for in- 
stance, that nine of the eleven first- 
third secondary graduates who landed 
in the lowest third of the college fresh- 
men class at the end of the first year’s 
work, were graduates of Catholic high 
schools. The Catholic college, accept- 
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ing graduates from a great variety of 
Catholic high schools, soon finds that 
certain schools present no graduate 
who is a successful college risk. 

Dr. Mallon gives specific instances of 
certain students ranking very high in 
secondary subjects who fail to achieve 
adequately in a college continuation 
of the same subjects, notably Latin. 
He summarizes his impressions: ‘*Ex- 
cept for the large boys’ high schools, 
and not all of them, the graduate of the 
Catholic high school is not as well pre- 
pared in content, in technique, nor in 
the requisite ability to handle himself 
as is the graduate of the city public 
high school.... It is very common to 
find the highest ranking graduates of 
small Catholic high schools ranking 
very low on freshmen tests, and then 
doing college work which supports 
the test evidence.” 


Need of Objective Norms of Achievement 


We do not expect to find the same 
range of abilities in the small as in 
the large high school; it is this very 
range of ability that stimulates both 
teachers and students to do their best 
work. There is in the small high 
school a sort of provincial isolationism 
that is gradually yielding to the inte- 
gration effected by the diocesan super- 
intendent. Do we stress too much the 
great asset of smallness? In some 
quarters the fear is entertained that 
the small high school does not make the 
best use of its opportunity for per- 
sonal contact and direction, that judg- 
ments are based on goodness, docility, 
coéperativeness, and “‘the number of 
chances sold on the parish quilt rather 
than on academic production.” The 
large high school and the small high 
school must demand sufficient work, 
must train young men and young 
women to stand on their own feet and 


face tough academic jobs. There are 
in every high school a number of 
activities that are strictly accessory 
to the main task; these activities must 
be employed as a means and not as 
an end in themselves. The great end 
of the entire high school course is 
academic growth and maturity. There 
must be objective norms by which 
achievement is measured. Certainly 
there is something wrong with an 
examination procedure that penalizes 
a high school student for poor penman- 
ship, for instance, and for this sole 
reason gives him a mark that can in 
no way measure his actual achieve- 
ment in a given subject. 


Importance of a Command of 
Fundamental Skills 


The second member of the panel 
was Sister M. Cyril Aaron, S.C., 
A.M., dean of Seton Hill College, 
Greensburg, Pa. Dean Aaron based 
her remarks chiefly upon the results 
of her eighteen years of experience 
in the administration of the American 
Council on Education Psychological 
Examination to college freshmen. A 
study of an aggregate group of 1700 
college freshman convinced her that 
there existed “‘a somewhat stereotyped 
pattern of disability that projected a 
curve of distribution depending not so 
much upon mental sagacity as upon 
development of certain fundamental 
techniques, tools, and skills essential 
to intelligent study, communication, 
and “‘reflection.’’ There was no distinc- 
tion between Catholic high schools and 
public high schools. The greatest 
number of low scores appeared on 
tests in arithmetic, in English, and in 
history. A want of knowledge of 
mechanical skills was responsible for 
the low scores in arithmetic, a want 
of knowledge in the rudiments of 
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grammar for the low scores in English, 
and a deficiency in reading skills ac- 
counted for the low scores in history. 

The college cannot ignore the prob- 
lems presented by these deficiencies. 
The student who suffers from them 
holds honest claim to the earnest and 
continuous effort of the educational 
staff, whether in the elementary school, 
the high school, or the college. It is 
the basic task of the elementary school 
to see that the child learns to read, 
and of the high school to see that the 
student reads to learn. If the ele- 
mentary school has failed in its task, 
it then devolves upon the high school 
to teach the pupil to read. His skill 
in reading is essential to further prog- 
ress. The task is not too difficult for 
the high school, for the pupil at that 
age realizes the meaning and signifi- 
cance of his educational handicaps 
and can be easily motivated to improve 
his reading habits and his command of 
fundamental skills. A framework of 
skills upon which to build is essential 
to all intellectual growth. So true is 
this that, if this framework of skills 
has not been successfully developed 
in the high school, then it must be 
developed in college before the student 
is capable of mastering assignments. 

This summary of the criticism of the 
work of the secondary school by Dean 
Aaron does not draw any distinction 
between the public high school and 
the Catholic high school but leaves the 
impression that secondary schools in 
general are not imparting to the 
student the background of skills that 
is essential to successful work in 
college. 


The Role of Religion in High School 
Education 


Dr. Deady, superintendent of 
schools in the Archdiocese of Detroit, 


gave particular consideration to the 
high school graduate’s relations to 
God, his relations to himself, and his 
relations to his fellow-man. He evalu- 
ated the high school graduate in terms 
of growth under these respective 
headings. The rédle of the secular 
subjects is an ancillary one, and high 
school work is much broader than mere 
preparation for college. Dr. Deady 
says that the average high school 
graduate scores high in his knowledge 
of religion, a knowledge vastly supe- 
rior to that attained at the end of the 
eighth grade. Forty-five minutes a 
day for five days a week for four 
years has given him a very fine grasp 
of his religion and its message to men. 
The Catholic high school has made his 
daily prayers a practice of his or- 
dinary Christian life, and not a mere 
school discipline. Where the high 
school has discontinued the prevalent 
elementary school practice of regi- 
menting pupils to confession and to 
Communion, and sought to inspire 
students to make use of the Sacra- 
ments for personal sanctification, there 
is a marked improvement in their ap- 
preciation and their use of the Sacra- 
ments. In his experience, it is the 
exceptional boy or girl graduate of a 
Catholic high school that marries 
outside the Church. Where there is 
an excess of mixed marriages, it usu- 
ally results from the vicious practice 
of preventing boys and girls of high 
school age from meeting socially. 
Certainly it is a function of the Catho- 
lic high school to lead its graduates to 
marry those of their own faith. 
Christian culture is the aim of 
Christian education. This culture is 
made up of a number of elements; it 
seeks to do more than fill the mind 
with facts and make of the intellect 
a trained instrument for any task that 
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may be set before it. Above all else, 
Christian culture seeks to lead the 
student to know, love, and serve God 
and to love his neighbor as himself. 
It means more than the mere enlighten- 
ment and refinement of taste through 
intellectual and esthetic training, 
though this enlightenment and refine- 
ment is a constituent element of all 
culture. The acquisition of an ability 
is not culture, but the acquisition of a 
right conscience concerning the use 
of an ability is a definite step towards 
culture. 

Dr. Deady feels that the practical 
religion program of the Catholic high 
school is serving the interests of the 
student’s soul, and that the health 
program contributes definitely to the 
welfare of his body. Our graduates 
are trained to use their leisure time 
well, to choose wholesome recreation, 
to take an interest in community prob- 
lems, and to be faithful to the precepts 
and practices of their religion. 

Brother John Berchmans, F.S.C., an- 
other member of the panel, states that 
the only real test of the adequacy of 
any educational effort is to determine 
actually what young people do after 
they leave school. Individual high 
schools report satisfactory results of 
such a follow-up story of their own 
graduates, but there is no adequate 
research on a national scale. 


Vocational Training in Catholic 
High Schools 


“Catholic high schools,’ writes Ed- 
ward Egan, the fifth member of the 
panel, “have not been sending into 
business and industry products as 
specifically prepared for jobs as they 
might be. This is due, no doubt, to 
the fact that vocational training is not 
as generally found in Catholic high 
schools as it is in other secondary 


schools.”” It is true that the Catholic 
system does not give the excellent 
opportunity for vocational training 
that is commonly found in the public 
school systems of our large cities, and 
that there are wide gaps in the guid- 
ance service offered to our students 
outside of the large high schools for 
boys. Can we compete in the voca- 
tional training field with tax-sup- 
ported schools? Many authorities 
feel that the burden is too great. 
The swift changes and trends which are 
marking industrial development make 
it both difficult to plan and expensive 
to invest in this uncertain field. In 
many instances the Catholic high 
school can work out a satisfactory 
solution to the problem in coéperation 
with the local public high school. 
In some States school law requires 
that the vocational educational facili- 
ties be placed at the disposal of all the 
students of a given district. 

Dr. Deady notes with pride that 
our graduates are not parasites. They 
may not be skilled in a specific trade, 
but they want to earn a living. They 
know that their diploma is not an open- 
sesame to the world of industry and 
commerce, but fortunately the capac- 
ity adjustment of the human indi- 
vidual for different kinds of work is 
tremendous. Whether it be true or 
not that typewriter salesmen were 
converted into expert welders within 
six weeks, the war emergency has 
proved the marvellous adaptability of 
human capacities. 

It remains to say a word about our 
graduate’s relations to his fellow-man. 
Senior high school teachers often ex- 
press surprise at finding that even 
their ‘‘jitterbugs’’ are polite, cour- 
teous gentlemen. Self-expression is 
certainly not the first aim of Catholic 
training. Old-fashioned discipline is 
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still in honor; our chief concern is to 
guard against artificial regimentation. 
Conduct is three-fourths of human 
life, and we feel, from the testimony 
of both secular and Catholic educators, 
that our graduate scores very high on 
this criterion. His fine, well-balanced 
concept of his rights and his duties 
makes for good citizenship. His philos- 
ophy of life gives him a discerning 
tolerance of his fellow-man, empowers 
him to think for himself, and guards 


him against the sophisms of social 
and political =mountebanks. His 
Catholic education has given him a 
respect for authority, a sense of 
responsibility, and a considerateness 
for the rights of others; these virtues 
make him an outstanding citizen in a 
democracy where the individual, hav- 
ing a larger freedom, has a greater 
responsibility to govern himself. High 
citizenship here and hereafter is the 
prime objective of Catholic education. 








The Lord’s Day 
By ERNEST Graf, O.S.B. 


II. 


The day of weekly rest (the first day 
of the week replacing the seventh) 
already bore the name of “‘the Lord’s 
Day” in Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
times. St. John alone, in his Apoca- 
lypse, uses the word dominica (dies), 
but ecclesiastical writers about the 
close of the first and the beginning of 
the second century use no other, un- 
less they employ the pagan appellation 
of dies solis (the day of the sun-god), 
which is also the one by which the 
nations of Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon 
race still designate it. 

In St. Ignatius’s letter to the Chris- 
tians of Magnesia, that disciple of the 
Apostles speaks of those who, no 
longer observers of the Sabbath, live 
secundum dominicam—that is, in the 
spirit of the Lord’s Day. But the 
Didache (Teaching of the Apostles), 
which is of an earlier date, declares 
even more definitely: ‘Upon the 
Lord’s Day, having come together, 
break the bread and give thanks.” 
A more literal translation, if a less 
elegant one, would be: ‘Upon the 
dominica of the Lord, or the lordly 
day of the Lord [for the Greek has this 
extraordinary pleonasm], having come 
together, break bread and make the 
Eucharist” (Didache, XIV, 1). 

The well-known letter of Pliny to 
Trajan most probably refers to the 
Sunday: ‘The only crime, if crime it 
be, that may be reproached to the 
Christians is that they do not-conform 
to the established religion; on the con- 


Worship and Abstention from Servile Work 


trary, on a day agreed upon (stato die), 
they come together before daylight to 
sing a hymn to Christ as unto a god”’ 
(Ep. x, 97). The prearranged day, 
at this date, could not possibly be the 
Jewish Sabbath, and the words carmen 
Christo quasi deo dicere would be all 
that even an intelligent pagan like 
Pliny could gather from the distorted 
accounts of Christian worship that 
either the apostates or his agents could 
or would furnish him with. Even the 
early heretics kept the Sunday. This 
is specially remarkable in the case of 
the Ebionites, who were judaizers but 
observed both Sabbath and Sunday. 


The “‘Lord’s Day’”’ in Patristic Literature 


The Latin appellation dominica dies 
(or simply dominica) is found in the 
earliest Christian writers in the Latin 
tongue. Thus, Tertullian, in the sec- 
ond century, speaks of the Lord’s 
Day as an established institution, 
putting it on the same footing as Bap- 
tism itself: ‘‘We count fasting or 
kneeling in worship on the Lord’s 
day as unlawful.’ And he adds signi- 
ficantly: ‘. . . if for these and other 
rules you insist upon having positive 
Scripture injunction, you will find 
none. Tradition will be held forth 
to you as the originator of them, cus- 
tom as their strengthener, and faith 
as their observer’ (De Corona, iii. 4; 
cfr. ‘““Ante-Nicene Lib.,”’ XI, p. 336). 


1In the early Church standing was con- 
sidered the more reverential attitude for 
prayer; only the penitents knelt. 
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St. Cyprian was a student of Tertul- 
lian’s writings, and has more than one 
trait in common with that rugged 
apologist. In announcing to his people 
that he has conferred the order of lector 
upon a youth called Cornelius, who 
had twice confessed the faith, the 
bishop says: ‘“‘He reads on the Lord’s 
Day (dominico legit nobis)” (Ep. 
xxxvitt, 3, in “Library of the Fathers,”’ 
Vol. IV). The expression dominico 
(die) occurs but once in Cyprian, but it 
is arresting as showing that by his 
time it was already becoming current in 
Africa. 

Another description for the Lord’s 
Day is, as we have seen, that of dies 
solis. It occurs in Tertullian, but 
solely because it was the civilian or 
pagan appellation of the day: “If 
we devote Sunday (the sun’s day) to 
rejoicing, (it is) from a far different 
reason than sun-worship .. .” (Apol., 
16). The point of the passage is, how- 
ever, that the first day of the week was 
the Christian weekly holiday. 

We also find the word dominica as 
the plural of dominicum. However, 
here the word designates, not the day, 
but the observance of the day by the 
celebration of the Eucharist. Ter- 
tullian uses the expression more than 
once: “‘ ‘How shall we assemble to- 
gether?’ say you; ‘how shall we ob- 
serve the ordinances of the Lord?’”’ 
(quomodo dominica sollemnia celebra- 
bimus? in De fuga, 14). From this 
and other passages which it would take 
too long to quote we may infer that 
the Lord’s Supper, the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice and Repast, was the prin- 
cipal and characteristic observance of 
the first day of the week. Soon, how- 
ever, the word came to designate 
exclusively the day itself. Any other 
meaning of dominica has long ago gone 
out of use everywhere. 


Transference of the Sabbath Rest 


When Sunday was substituted for 
the Sabbath, abstention from servile 
tasks was similarly transferred and 
enforced. A periodic rest is a law of 
our very being, and the kindly Author 
of our nature would assuredly not with- 
hold from His favored children of the 
New Dispensation a favor which He 
had been at such pains to secure for 
His people, Israel. Abstention from 
servile work (that is, from the rough or 
heavy tasks performed by slaves and 
hired laborers) was forbidden by the 
Church as soon as she was in 2 position 
to legislate effectively in matters of 
this kind. The law of abstinence from 
servile work on a given day is not, in- 
deed, a law of nature, but a positive 
enactment of ecclesiastical authority, 
except in so far as divine worship is 
incompatible with exhausting bodily 
toil. 

The idea of rest, however, is natu- 
rally linked with worship. It enters 
into the very definition of a holyday, 
a day specially set apart for these 
higher activities. The Latin word 
feria was primitively spelled fesia, 
from which is derived festa (dies); 
and it always implied cessation from 
profane tasks. ‘The priests were 
wont to teach that ferias, festival days, 
would be profaned if work were done 
on them” (“‘affirmabant sacerdotes pollui 
ferias si opus aliquod fieret,”’ 
in Macrobius, Saturnal., I, 16). 

The Christian Sunday could not but 
fall in line with so natural a custom. 
But whereas mere material abstinence 
from physical labor was the salient 
feature of the Jewish Sabbath, it was 
otherwise with the Christian Sunday. 
The repose of the Sabbath had a sym- 
bolic value in that it pointed to the 
rest that awaits us hereafter. Our 
Sunday is essentially a day of spiritual 
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activities, with which bodily ones are 
incompatible. We are bidden to re- 
frain from the latter so as to be able 
to devote the best of our energy to the 
former. We have a vast amount of 
evidence, from the second century 
onwards, to show that the weekly day 
of worship was also a day of physical 
repose and even a day of simple and 
innocent enjoyment. Tertullian draws 
an interesting comparison between the 
pagan and the Christian festivals. 
He rebukes Christians for taking part 
in the former, as if their own did not 
outnumber the holidays of the in- 
fidels: “If any indulgence is to be 
granted to the flesh, you have it. I 
will not say your own days [probably 
birthdays and other family feasts] 
but more too, for to the heathens each 
festive day occurs but once annually: 
you have a festive day every eighth 
day” (Deidol., 14). There can be no 
doubt that Tertullian is thinking of 
the Sunday which is the eighth day 
counting from the first day of the week. 
Elsewhere the same writer speaks of 
refraining from absorbing physical 
toil as being something long estab- 
lished: ‘‘We, however, as we have 
received, only on the day of the Lord’s 
resurrection ought to guard not only 
against kneeling, but likewise every 
attitude or affair that might cause us 
anxiety, putting off even business lest 
we give any place to the devil’ (De 
Orat., 23). This text is most impor- 
tant. Easter day and, by a natural 
development, every Sunday which is 
the weekly memorial of the Lord’s 
resurrection, is a day of joy and one 
given to prayer. All anxiety and every 
occasion of offending God must be 
avoided; hence, though living in the 
midst of a pagan world, Christians 
are counselled to put off for another 
day the cares and anxieties that are 


so commonly inseparable from human 
existence. 


The Lord’s Day Established as Civil 
Holiday by Constantine 


By the time of Constantine the re- 
pose of the Lord’s Day had become 
part and parcel of Christian life The 
first Christian emperor, says Eusebius, 
“ordained that one day should be 
specially set apart for prayer, the first 
of days and the lord of all the others, 
because it is the Lord’s own day and 
the day of salvation. ... Hence, he 
commanded all his subjects to cease 
from servile tasks on the day which 
bears the Lord’s own name” (Vita 
Const., IV, 18). The same spirit led 
Constantine to ordain that all Chris- 
tian soldiers in his army should be free 
to attend church on that day; nay, 
the pagan soldiers themselves were 
drawn up on parade, in some open 
space outside the city where they were 
garrisoned, when all had to recite a 
Latin prayer to the one true God 
which began thus: ‘Thee alone we 
acknowledge as God; Thee we confess 
as our King; on Thee we call for 
help .. .”’ (Vita Const., IV, 18). ‘He 
ordained that on the Lord’s Day—the 
one the Jews call the first of the week 
and the pagans the sun’s day—all 
men should cease from judicial and 
other business and instead worship 
God by prayers and supplications”’ 
(Sozomen, fist. eccl., I, 8). In 321 
Constantine published two laws with 
a view to providing his subjects with 
the necessary leisure and peace of 
mind which are essential conditions for 
a proper observance of Sunday. Whilst 
business, especially judicial business, 
is forbidden, agricultural labors may 
be continued, for this may be de- 
manded by circumstances. Similarly 
slaves may be set at liberty on the 
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Sunday. The emperor even com- 
manded Friday to be specially honored 
inasmuch as it was the day of Christ’s 
death. 


On the other hand, at no time did 
the Church take the narrow, phari- 
saical view regarding mere physical 
abstention from work which was so 
striking a characteristic of Judaism. 
Thus, the Council of Laodicea (middle 
of the fourth century) forbids Chris- 
tians to observe the Sabbath; they 
must work on that day but they are to 
keep the Sunday and rest on that day, 
if possible (Canon 29). It is quite 
certain that with Christians absten- 
tion from work was never so rigid as it 
had been with the Jews. Thus, for 
instance, the nuns who lived in the con- 
vents attached to the great church 
erected by St. Helen over the Saviour’s 
birth-place and which stands to this 
day, after divine service devoted the 
remaining hours of Sunday to work for 
the poor or for themselves: instabant 
opert destricto (injuncto) et vel sibi vel 
ceteris indumenta faciebant” (St. Je- 
rome, Epist. cviit, 20). On the other 
hand, of the monks of Egypt Jerome 
says that on Sunday they did nothing 
but read and pray—a thing which, 
as a matter of fact, they did on all 
days in the intervals between work 
(Ep. xxti, 35). 


The Early Church on Abstention from 
Servile Work 


In the Church, the prohibition of 
servile work had always an essentially 
religious and _ liturgical purpose. 
Heavy work was forbidden, not in 
order that men might waste precious 
hours in idleness, but to enable them 
to attend church. Spiritual activities 
were to take the place of bodily ones. 
Every text that we have quoted up 


to now goes to establish the truth of 
this assertion. In a sermon attrib- 
uted to St. Augustine we read: ‘‘We 
must know that for this reason have 
the holy Fathers ordained and com- 
manded that we should rest upon the 
festivals of the Saints, and especially 
on Sundays, ... that we may be better 
disposed to give ourselves up to the 
worship of God.... This day is called 
the Lord’s day . . . to the end that on 
it we may give ourselves wholly to 
the service of God ...” (Sermo 
cclxxx). 

We may perhaps best illustrate this 
aspect of Sunday observance in the 
early centuries with a passage or two 
of the Rule of St. Benedict. That 
wonderful book is one of the most re- 
markable literary monuments of the 
fifth and sixth centuries. In it we not 
merely have a most admirable code of 
laws for monks (one that has made the 
Benedictine Order what it was and 
still is), but we also see in its pages a 
faithful picture of life in that epoch 
of transition which bears so striking 
a resemblance to our own troubled 
times. At the close of the fifth century 
Sunday was, of course, a long-estab- 
lished institution. Benedict speaks of 
it with reverence. It is the Lord’s 
Day, and as such must be the object 
of special and detailed legislation. 
The first duty of his monks is the 
praise of God, the task or work as- 
signed to them by God, to which 
nothing is to be preferred: nihil operi 
Dei przponatur. The Divine Office 
as arranged by the Saint for each day 
of the week, though immensely shorter 
than the burden assumed by the monks 
of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, is yet 
sufficiently exacting a burden to be 
styled by Benedict himself pensum 
servitutis nosire (the task or burden 
of our service). 
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Celebration of Sunday by Early 
Benedictines 


But on Sunday the offices are even 
longer and more solemn. The breth- 
ren, therefore, must be summoned from 
their hard beds at an earlier hour than 
on weekdays so that Matins may end 
before daybreak, which is the hour 
when Lauds are to be sung. 

The great Founder had a horror of 
idleness. ‘‘Idleness,” he roundly de- 
clares, ‘‘is an enemy to the soul.” 
Hence, since it is not possible always to 
be engaged in prayer, monks must 
work in the fields or at some art or 
craft. But not on Sunday: on that 
day all are to devote their time to 
reading (dominico die omnes lectioni 
vacent), except such as have had as- 
signed to them such duties and tasks 
as must needs be performed even on 
Sunday. However, not all Benedict’s 
monks were scholars, or necessarily 
great readers as most modern men are. 
The fact is that they were a rather 
motley crowd: nobles and _ slaves, 
patricians and barbarians, cultured 
men and illiterates, met and lived 
harmoniously under the gentle rule 
of Benedict. Nevertheiess, however 
strong on the wing a flight of birds 
may be, there will always be strag- 
glers. So the holy Founder foresaw 
that there would be some who would 
be unwilling or unable to read during 
the greater part of a whole day. For 
these occupation must be found, be- 
cause in the judgment of the man of 
God idleness would be fraught with 
far greater danger than would be the 
breaking of the Sunday repose. “If 
any one should be found so negligent 
and slothful, as to be either unwilling 
or unable to study or to read, let some 
task be given him to do, that he be not 
idle” (Regula, cap. XLVIII). 


Sunday Instituted as a Day for Worship, 
Not for Idleness 


That the cessation from the usual 
manual work (which occupied so many 
hours of the day, and by which the 
Benedictines did so much to remove 
the contempt which Romans and 
barbarians alike felt for physical 
labor) had a religious or liturgical pur- 
pose is made clear by another passage 
of the Rule. When describing the 
duties of the weekly reader at meals 
St. Benedict says: ‘“‘Let the brother 
who is reader for the week take a little 
bread and wine before he begins to 
read, on account of the Holy Com- 
munion and lest it be hard for him to 
fast so long” (Accipiat mixtum .. . 
propter Communionem sanctam . . ., 
cap. xxxvul1). Speaking then of the 
servers at table, the Rule says: ‘Let 
the weekly servers take each a cup of 
drink and a piece of bread over and 
above the appointed portion; .. . on 
solemn days, however, let them for- 
bear until after Mass” (... usque ad 
Missas sustineant, cap. xxxv). Com- 
mentators on the Rule are agreed that 
St. Benedict’s monks, in so far as they 
were not priests, assisted at Mass and 
communicated only on Sundays and 
special solemnities. These texts fully 
justify the inference that similar con- 
ditions were general. Sunday was, 
therefore, marked off from all other 
days by the Eucharistic celebration 
and lengthened hours of prayer; in 
other words, people refrained from 
servile and other heavy or absorbing 
work in order to be free to give their 
very best to God. On the other hand, 
it was deemed preferable in certain 
cases to break the sacred repose rather 
than that souls should be exposed to 
the temptations which promptly beset 
an idle man. 
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The Code on Servile Work 


The Code of Canon Law (Canon 
1248) simply declares that on days of 
obligation and on all Sundays the 
faithful are bound to hear Mass, to 
refrain from servile work, from actions 
in law-courts and from attending mar- 
kets, sales, etc., unless there exists a 
legitimate custom to the contrary or a 
special indult. As regards games and 
amusements, the Church is certainly 
liberal; yet, it isinfinitely regrettable 
that more and more people (even those 


who call themselves good Catholics) 
imagine that they have done all that 
is demanded by the day if they have 
been to a Low Mass. Even from a 
purely physical point of view, we 
should gain enormously could we but 
set the clock back and return to the 
simple and homely joys of old times, 
the family gathering round the table, 
the quiet country walk, the reading of 
a good book, etc. Such a Sunday 
would not be dull: it would be the 
Lord’s Day and man’s day as well. 








Answers to Questions 


Delayed Suggestion on Non- 
Fasting Communicants 


Dear Father: Have just been read- 
ing the March number of the Homr- 
LETIC, and notice the query on page 
446 in regard to the taking of a drink 
of water by a patient in a hospital. I 
think it would have been helpful to all 
chaplains and parish priests had you 
mentioned the fact that our Apostolic 
Delegate has the faculty to allow 
Holy Communion under the same 
conditions specified in Canon 858, §2, 
from the very first day of sickness, pro- 
vided the sickness is serious and will 
not speedily give way toacure. Per- 
haps most Ordinaries have the same 
concession in their faculties. 

MINNESOTA PRIEST. 


Rosary in Corpus Christi Proces- 
sion.—Stipend Masses in Parish 


Questions: (1) How is the Rosary 
said in a Corpus Christi procession? 
What mysteries are selected: those of 
the day or the Joyful Mysteries? Is 
the Rosary said as usual? I have 
looked in vain for an answer. 

(2) Recently I was left $100 for 
Masses. Can I say all High Masses, 
or some High Masses and some Low 
Masses? Or must I say all Low 
Masses? If all Low Masses, I shall 
have to send all the stipends away. 

MOUNTAIN PRIEST. 


Answers: (1) The ideal procedure 
where the procession is long is to sing 
hymns; but I think in practice the 
saying of the Rosary is not uncommon, 
especially where the procession moves 
outside the church from altar to altar. 
If there is time for the recitation of 
only five decades, these would seem to 


be those of the Joyful Mysteries. And 
if more than five decades are said, the 
proper way appears to be to begin with 
the Joyful Mysteries, even if the pro- 
cession is on Sunday; for there is a 
parallel to the Joyful Mysteries on the 
Sundays of Advent and the Sorrowful 
Mysteries of Lent. 

(2) As to the $100 for Masses, I am 
disposed to think that the dominant 
intention of the giver is to get the 
Masses said in the parish and as soon 
as possible. And twenty sung Masses 
in a relatively short time would fulfill 
that intention perfectly. 


A Superior Reading a Diary of 
Conscience 


Question: Canon 530, § 1, strictly 
forbids superiors to force subjects to 
make a manifestation of conscience. 
Suppose a superior purposely or other- 
wise reads the diary of a Religious 
which contains matters of conscience 
(i.e., expression of inmost sentiments 
about confréres, acts of superiors, 
temptations, etc.), can such superior 
make open use of this information as 
evidence against the Religious and to 
his detriment, or even to his embar- 
rassment? In Noldin (Vol. II, 1936, 
p- 611) we find a prohibition against 
superiors reading letters that contain 
matters of conscience (secreta con- 
scientiz), even if by Rule those supe- 
riors have the right of censorship over 
all letters. 

RELIGIOSUS DOCENS. 


Answer: The Church in her laws 
on judicial processes exempts priests 
and all other professional persons, even 
those giving counsel, from the matter 
of the confided secret under Canon 
1755, § 2, n. 1. Then the Norme 
warns superiors to use their right of 
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lawful censorship of letters, not ex- 
empted, with a blending of prudence 
and charity and above all without 
divulging the secrets learned. Then 
theologians discuss the sin of persons 
reading letters without authorization, 
and make the sin grave where the 
chagrin to the writer or receiver is 
great. It is under this head that a 
person has the right to have the con- 
tents of what is seen to be a diary of 
conscience preserved inviolate under 
the natural law. He may act im- 
prudently in writing such diary; yet, 
that imprudence or poor taste does not 
detract an iota from his right to do so 
if he desires that form of expression 
(personally I am inclined to think, after 
making due allowance for the force of 
fashion, that such diaries are a form of 
exhibitionism). Yet, if a superior or 
anyone else reads such diary, he does 
wrong in the reading and a second 
wrong in the divulging. For if a per- 
son does wrong in betraying a confi- 
dence, he who uses wrong means to 
learn a confidence and then betrays it 
does a twofold wrong. 


Doubts Lawfulness of Seminary 
Professor Binating 


Question: I have just read again 
your answer in the April HoMILeTIC, 
p. 529, on the seminary professor binat- 
ing after celebrating a Solemn Mass 
within the precincts of the seminary. 

If you will pardon my saying so, the 
answer does not seem exact and satis- 
fying. For the answer takes into con- 
sideration only one of the two reasons 
justifying bination, the need of two 
Masses. But there must also be a 
scarcity of priests. This latter does 
not seem to hold in seminaries where 
priests are likely to be saying Masses 
at side altars or in oratories with only 
a server present. 

It seems to me that, as long as there 
is one priest in the seminary whose 
Mass need not be said there, no priest 


in the seminary is permitted to binate. 
INDIANA PRIEST. 


Answer: Yes; there must be either 
a physical or a moral dearth of priests. 
This I took for granted in answering 
the query referred to; but I would re- 
mind the questioner that we appraise 
the moral dearth by reputable prac- 
tice. I can easily conceive one priest 
in a seminary whose Mass need not be 
said there, and yet the required dearth 
is still present. 


Can the State Make Diriment 
Impediments to Marriage? 


Questions: (1) If the civil govern- 
ment declares that parties marrying 
under certain conditions or disabilities 
are invalidly married, must we believe 
that those marriages, if the persons 
concerned are unbaptized, are invalid 
also before God? 

(2) Is this done equivalently when a 
minor’s marriage is declared of no 
force or value (the same as if it never 
existed) on the petition of the non- 
consenting parents and against the will 
of the party married (unbaptized) ? 

A DISGUSTED PASTOR. 


Answers: (1) The practice of the 
Church makes it certain that civil 
authority can regulate the marriages of 
unbaptized persons by reasonable im- 
pediments, such as age, relationship, 
form, etc. 

(2) The question raised is one that 
presupposes civil data which I haven’t 
at hand at the present time. It is a 
question that demands an article for 
satisfactory treatment—an article 
which I promise to write before the 
lapse of many months. This much, 
though, seems certain: if a parent 
contrary to the wish of a married minor 
child can have that marriage set 
aside, then the State must have made 
non-parental consent a diriment im- 
pediment and at the same time pre- 
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sumes the absence of that non-consent 
where it is not positively pleaded. In 
fact, the State legally validates such 
matriages by the lapse of time or the 
presence of like elements of impor- 
tance. 


Baptismal and Divorce 
Questionnaires 
Question: What do you think of the 
submitted baptismal and divorce ques- 
tionnaires? I am inclined to get out a 
new set and I would like to have your 


suggestions. 
A CHANCELLOR. 


Answer: I feel that both your ques- 
tionnaires are too complicated. They 
are liable to create the impression that 
we are trying to trap those questioned 
into admissions. Besides, the only 
principle we can work on in trying to 
establish the non-validity of baptism in 
most cases is that of the use of an 
heretical ritual, formal or informal, in 
its conferring. So too only a similar 
principle can lead us to the non-fact of 
marriage—that the said marriage was 
entered into under an heretical ritual. 
And from something like a half-dozen 
questions under each heading we can 
get enough information to give us our 
bearings. Sometimes the signed ques- 
tionnaires will give us more reliable 
information than oral interrogatories 
would. I will first give a copy of a 
questionnaire on baptism which I have 
found very satisfactory in eliciting the 
pertinent information available: 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON BAPTISMAL PRACTICE 


1. In baptizing do you make use of a ritual 
or any book of service? 

2. If you do, would you designate the 
name of the ritual or book of service, 
and the place of publication? 

3. What is the baptismal intent of the 
prayers and the instructions of the 
ritual or the book of service? 


4. What is the purpose of baptism ac- 
cording to the compilers and the users 
of that ritual or book of service (the 
Methodists, for instance, have continu- 
ously amended the Anglican ritual of 
baptism in order to bring out clearly 
what the Methodists contend was the 
original intent of the Anglican service, 
namely, symbolic baptism) ?* 
In case no ritual or prescribed form of 
service is used in baptizing, do you give 
any instructions before this rite on its 
nature, or immediately after the ad- 
ministration of baptism? 
6. In the event you do, would you men- 
tion just what is the tenor of those bap- 
tismal instructions? 


on 


The above questionnaire should be copied out 
without notanda on several sheets of paper to 
allow room for the minister to answer at 
length under each question; perhaps two 
sheets could be best used. 


Now I suggest the following six 
questions to glean the desired informa- 
tion, if it exists, on the use of an 
heretical ritual on marriage. But 
before formulating those questions, I 
would remark that the Nesqually In- 
struction with its long preamble and 
its dispositive parts makes plain that 
where an heretical ritual of marriage 
is used, formal or equivalent, there is 
no fact of marriage because the general 
settings plainly indicate that a dis- 
soluble union is being gone through 
with, and a dissoluble union in its 
essence is as far removed from a mar- 
riage ceremony proper as is a mock 
marriage. Hence, where such hereti- 
cal ritual is used, the Bishop or his 
delegate can declare there is no estab- 
lished fact of marriage; for the use of 
the heretical ritual begets the presump- 

* Notanda: When questionnaire is to be 
sent to a Methodist minister, the parenthesis 
should be replaced by the following one: 
(The Presbyterians, for instance, say that 
they baptize to sign and seal, or authenticate 
the membership in the visible church already 


acquired by the candidate through personal or 
parental faith in Christ, the Saviour). 
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tion of a defect of fact in much the 
same way as anything but full and 
complete evidence in the day of clan- 
destine marriages created the pre- 
sumption of the non-fact of marriage. 
Therefore, where we have one or both 
of the parties of a marriage brought up 
in the divorce tradition, the extra- 
judicial investigation must disclose 
that both persons really gave consent 
to a true marriage in spite of their 
antecedents. Hence, it makes no dif- 
ference whether these persons are cer- 
tainly or only probably baptized, if 
they have been married formally or 
informally under the divorce tradition 
(one form of an equivalent ritual); for 
then they have been married under an 
heretical ritual, and the fact of marriage 
is presumptively absent. But to our 
questions: 

(1) When, where and before whom 
were you married ? 

(2) What did the marriage ceremony 
consist in? 

(3) Previous to this ceremony what 
particular attitude did you yourself 


entertain towards marriage, that is, 
did you agree or did you disagree with 
the generality of Americans in assert- 
ing that competent civil authority, 
where legal cause is present, can grant 
a divorce and allow re-marriage? 

(4) Before your marriage did you 
and your separated partner ever ex- 
change views on what you would do if 
the undesired, the unexpected, hap- 
pened and your union turned out to be 
an unhappy one? 

(5) Did any of your immediate fam- 
ily or friends ever get a divorce and re- 
marry? If one or more did, how did 
you regard this double course of action: 
marriage-divorce, re-marriage? 

(6) If you had been asked before 
marriage the following question, what 
would you have answered: Js mar- 
riage a dissoluble or an indissoluble 
union (that is, can the bond of marriage 
be severed by the State with the second 
or subsequent marriage being as true a 
union of man and woman as was the 
first marriage) ? 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 








Communications from Our Readers 


Original Nature and Human 
Nature 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

To begin with, I must say that I 
followed the articles by Rev. Leo J. 
Sweeney, promoted by his parish 
study, with interest. It is satisfying 
to know that someone is applying 
thought to present-day problems. I 
think that both he and you should be 
congratulated for giving the clergy a 
series of live articles. However, his 
article in the April issue, ‘Original 
Nature and Human Nature,’’ should 
set off some fireworks. What an op- 
portunity for a man like Chesterton! 

Perhaps I am way behind schedule. 
Naturally your issues reach me after 
considerable delay. But, if no one 
has asked Fr. Sweeney how he defines 
human nature, I think it is high time 
that someone does. To say that a 
thing has changed without identifying 
the thing, is like accusing Smith of be- 
coming a horse thief when you mean 
Jones. To conclude that there are no 
instincts because a group of college 
students collected 5500 of them, is like 
concluding there is no alcohol because 
each bottle has a different label. When 
he intimates that even the instinct of 
self-preservation is a product of a 
“dark age’ imagination—then what- 
ever examples of suicide he parades, 
he is out of touch with human nature. 
He has never talked to a soldier who is 
going into combat. The confusion is 
worse confounded when he begins to 
use human nature and personality as 
synonyms. 

I do not know when Fr. Sweeney 
finished his studies. In recent times, if 


a seminary course is cursed with any- 
thing, it is with too great a division of 
subjects. Pastoral theology is in- 
cluded in most seminary curricula. 
His appeal for the wedding of the 
scientific and philosophical methods is 
amusing. The two always were hand- 
maids. If there is anything which is 
interfering with man’s understanding 
of man, it is science run riot. Sci- 
entific research must be guided by 
philosophical principles or it becomes 
a collection of neatly divided meaning- 
less data—5500 instincts, to wit. The 
philosopher may not always have the 
scientific method of classifying data 
down to perfection, but he has a deeper 
insight into the meaning of the data 
just the same. Regardless of how 
many different humans science classi- 
fies, human nature remains the same, 
provided we understand human nature 
to be the sum-total of the things that 
constitute a man. Man has a body, 
capable of physical sensation, re- 
flexes, instincts, emotions; a soul, 
comprised of mind and free will. Thus 
he has been from the beginning and is 
now. If there is nothing constant in 
his nature, we may as well appeal to 
the liquid that will be gas in the next 
minute. To propose the term “origi- 
nal nature’’ adds to the confusion; 
man has come a long way since his 
origin. 

That Fr. Sweeney has hit upon a 
problem, any thinking person will 
agree. That there is a lack of under- 
standing of what is in the mind of 
modern man, I think we will all agree. 
That there is a lack of understanding 
of fallen human nature, I am also 
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willing to agree. My quarrel is with 
his conclusion that the lack of under- 
standing is due to a changing human 
nature. I rather think that the lack 
of understanding is due to the scientific 
approach of dividing man into so many 
categories, instead of seeing man and 
seeing him whole. We have lost touch 
with man, not because he is dif- 
ferent in this day and age, but be- 
cause we are living in an age that 
would put to shame the confusion of 
tongues after the fall of the tower of 


Babel. The mind of man is barn- 
stormed by radio, press, and the screen, 
with a barrage of contradictory ideas 
that leave him confused. The Church, 
that is, the clergy, have lost touch with 
modern man, not because of their lack 
of understanding of human nature, 
but because we have failed to utilize 
fully modern means of communications 
to give man an intellectual grasp of 
the teaching of his faith, the light to 
lead him through this darkness, mod- 
ernism. A. J. B. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JouNn J. CassgE Ls, S.T.L. 


Fourteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


A Sense of Values 


“Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice’ (Matt., vi. 33). 


SYNOPSIS: 

I. Introduction: In the year 1929 a man 
needed a sense of values. 

II. To-day’s Mass brings before us a con- 

flict of values. 

(1) The spirit of the world seeks: 

life, money, fame. 

(2) The spirit of God seeks: friend- 
ship of God, heavenly treas- 
ures, name written in the book 
of life. 

A second set of values: the spirit versus 

the flesh (the Epistle). 

IV. A third set of values: earthly fame and 
heavenly glory (the Gospel). 

V. The theme of the Mass: Confidence in 
God. 
(1) The Introit. 
(2) The Gradual and Alleluia. 

VI. Conclusion: We need the help for 
which the Church prays in the Col- 
lect. A good Catholic has a true 
sense of values. 


III. 


The year 1929 recalls many things to 
mind. ‘The Crash” is an expression 
that accurately signifies an event in 
history. Great fortunes were toppling 
to the sound of the ticker-tape. Men 
who had invested their life’s savings 
suddenly found themselves without a 
dollar, without a home, without a job. 
Some weathered the storm, remember- 
ing through their tears that they still 
had their health, the love of their 
and a provident God 


fellow-man, 
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above them. Others, forgetting the 
meaning and purpose of life, wealth 
and position, went so far as to end it 
all. They failed to realize that with 
trust in God they could start all over 
again. The year 1929 was a time when 
men’s souls were tested. If ever a man 
needed a sense of values, it was then. 


A Conflict in Values 


To-day’s Mass brings before us a 
conflict of values—the conflict be- 
tween God and Mammon, between the 
spirit and the flesh. On the one side 
are those things that the world seeks 
after and considers worthwhile. For 
convenience, we may say that the 
world has regard for three things: 
life, money, and fame. On the other 
hand, they who live by the spirit of 
God have a different set of values. To 
them grace or the friendship of God, 
heavenly treasures, and the fact that 
their names are written in the book of 
life, are all-important. 

Let us look at the values of the world 
as opposed to the Christian standard. 
What is life? A few years in com- 
parison to the age of the world. It is 
a mere cycle: we are born, we live, we 
die. Our Lord tells us not to be anx- 
ious about it (Matt., vi. 25). Anx- 
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ious thought cannot produce any 
desired effect; anxiety cannot cause 
the slightest extension of the span of 
life. 

But we can do something about the 
life of the spirit. During our sojourn 
on earth, we can increase the life of 
grace in our souls. It is ours to de- 
cide whether we shall live forever in 
happiness with God, or in sorrow 
separated from God. The important 
thing, then, is not how long but how 
well we live. It does us no good to 
worry over the date of our death. 
How we are in the eyes of God at the 
moment of death is the point that 
should engage our consideration. 


A Second Set of Values 


The Epistle and Gospel point out a 
second set of values in the war between 
the spirit and the flesh. The Epistle 
sets forth the things that the body con- 
tinually craves. St. Paul does not 
mince words, as he presents to the 
Galatians very specific manifestations 
of the flesh: ‘‘Now the works of the 
flesh are manifest, which are immoral- 
ity, uncleanness, licentiousness, idol- 
atry, witchcrafts, enmities, conten- 
tions, jealousies, anger, quarrels, fac- 
tions, parties, envies, murders, drunk- 
enness, carousing, and suchlike’’ (Gal. 
v. 19-20). 

With but a few changes we might 
present the same list to-day. We 
might even add to it. The great dan- 
ger of the present day lies, not as much 
in the fact that people do such things, 
as that they continually justify them- 
selves. They refuse to admit the evil. 
To reform a man you must first of all 
get him to admit that what he does is 
wrong, and that he has the power and 
the obligation to correct his fault. 

As opposed to the works of the flesh, 
St. Paul presents the fruits of the 





spirit. Modern educators, who scoff 
at the supernatural, call them “‘loyal- 
ties.’’ In reality, they are the Chris- 
tian ideals: “charity, joy, peace, 
patience, kindness, goodness, long- 
suffering, mildness, faith, modesty, 
continency and chastity’ (Gal., v. 
22-23). Our civilization is the result 
of these ideals. With them, men have 
lifted themselves from barbarism to a 
high social plane. Without them, as 
contemporary history is showing, the 
world falls back into chaos. 

To-day, the world is slipping. After 
nearly two thousand years of Christian 
civilization, years which have proved 
the value of the doctrine that the 
spirit is above the flesh, educators and 
statesmen are once more appealing to 
the animal in man. Even some minis- 
ters of the Gospel, who call themselves 
Christian, are gradually losing their 
Christianity. Lost in the maelstrom 
of socialism, naturalism and national- 
ism, the world is in dire need of the 
Christian set of values. 


A Third Set of Values 


To complete the picture, there is a 
third set of values worth a little medi- 
tation. We may evaluate earthly fame 
and heavenly glory. Within each man 
there is a desire to be known and re- 
spected by others. You need only 
mention a man’s name either publicly 
or privately to see that this is true. 
There are so many in the world about 
us who have borne untold inconven- 
ience that they might go down in history 
among the great. Some become fa- 
mous, others notorious. It is for the 
evil they have done that some are 
remembered. Others are respected 
for the good they do. St. Paul in his 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (I 
Cor., xiii) tells us that the motive of our 
deeds is the important thing. He who 
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has a true sense of values, will logically 
see the stupidity of earthly fame. 
What good can come to, and how much 
real happiness exists in, a man who is 
known to the world but not to God? 
Glory in heaven and to have your name 
written in the book of life—these are 
goals to be aimed at. If we are Chris- 
tians, we not only believe but see with 
our rational minds that there is a here- 
after which is eternal. Time and eter- 
nity are no match. It is of value, then, 
to make sure that our names will re- 
sound through the halls of heaven for 
all eternity. 


Our Lord’s Standard of Values 


In the Gospel, Our Lord expresses 
the same idea in a very concrete way. 
As a boy, He must have listened to the 
conversation of the people of Nazareth. 
As a man, travelling up and down 
Palestine, He heard the complaints 
and worries of those with whom He 
came into formal contact, as well as of 
those He met on the road and in the 
market-place. So, even from His 
human experience, He could talk very 
plainly and pointedly. He shows how 
unreasonable ail worldly anxiety is. 

In the time of Our Lord, people wor- 
ried about fine food, it would seem, as 
much as people do to-day. Yet, Our 
Lord tells them that their worry over 
and interest in this cannot help them. 
He appeals to the motive of faith, as 
expressed in nature: “Look at the 
birds of the air: they do not sow, or 
reap, or gather into barns; yet your 
heavenly Father feeds them. Are not 
you of much more value than they?”’ 
(Matt., vi. 26). These words do not 
mean that we are to have no interest at 
all. It is over-anxiety that Jesus would 
have us avoid. It is the age-old 
Christian motto: ‘‘We must eat to 
live, not live to eat.”’ 


Jesus takes as another example the 
eternal question: ‘‘What shall I 
wear?’ As a lover of beauty and all 
God’s handiwork, He must have ad- 
mired fine clothes. In fact, He Him- 
self wore a seamless robe, which, tradi- 
tion tells us, was woven by His 
Mother. Yet, He reminds us, there 
are far more important things to be 
considered. By being anxious we can- 
not match the beauty of God as found 
in a simple lily of the field. Our Lord 
probably referred to the scarlet anem- 
ones which were very plentiful in 
Palestine. He doesn’t hesitate to say 
that ‘‘not even Solomon in all his glory 
was arrayed as one of these’”’ (Matt., 
vi. 29). A man truly lacks a sense of 
values when he forgets the power of 
God as reflected in so simple a thing as 
a flower. 


The Lesson of To-Day’s Mass 


The Mass of to-day takes all these 
thoughts into consideration. The main 
theme seems to be: confidence in God. 
If we rely on God, if we “‘seek first the 
Kingdom of God and His justice,” 
everything else will be given to us be- 
sides. The Church, in the Liturgy of 
the Mass, teaches men how to pray. 
She gives both reasons and motives. 

The Introit opens the Mass with the 
dominant note of confidence in God: 
“Behold, O God, our Protector.”” We 
know that the God, who made us, 
watches over us at every hour. He is 
both our creator and sustainer. For 
this reason alone we have confidence in 
Him. Yet, the Introit points out 
another reason why we should rely on 
God. It calls on God to “look on the 
face of Thy Christ.”” Christ is God’s 
Son! We, are the brothers of Christ! 
Our confidence, then, rests on filial 
love. We, too, are the sons of God and 
feel very safe because of our Brother, 
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Christ. God, as He looks upon His 
Son, will remember us, the brothers of 
Christ, and give us special protection. 
As His sons, we have a title to the pro- 
tection of God, and God would not be 
a good father if He did not watch over 
His sons. In a human way of thinking, 
we console ourselves with the thought 
that Christ is a constant reminder to 
the Father that He must watch over us. 
Brotherhood in Christ rests on 
mutual love. If men really love Christ, 
we have His assurance that the Father 
will love men: ‘He, who loves Me, 
will be loved by My Father’ (John, 
xiv. 21). ‘‘He, who hates Me, hates 
My Father also” (John, xiv. 23). The 
logical conclusion is that, if we want 
the protecting hand of God above us, 
we must love Jesus Christ. Otherwise, 
the Introit has no meaning. God who 
loves Christ, cannot be the protector 
of those who fail to love Christ also. 


Christianity Is Not a Religion of Gloom 


The Gradual and the Alleluia seem 
to be the answer to a possible objection. 
In following the spirit of God and not 
the flesh, some may say that life will 
be very dull and unhappy. The 
Gradual picks up the theme of the 
Epistle and answers the objection: 
“It is good to confide in the Lord, 
rather than to have confidence in man. 
It is good to trust in the Lord, rather 
than to trust in princes. Come let us 


praise the Lord with joy; let us joy- 
fully sing to God, our Saviour.” The 
reward of confidence in God is joy, 
not sorrow. The flesh may suffer and 
the body may groan and the mind 
may have to do battle, but through it 
all there will be the joy of a clean con- 
science and the spirit of God in the soul. 

Our meditation can bring us to only 
one conclusion. We know what we are. 
We know that we are weak. There isa 
constant struggle within us and 
nature cries out for a helping hand. 
It is only fitting, therefore, that the 
Church, in the prayer of the Mass, 
should see this need of the human 
heart. That we may live as we should 
and die as we ought, the Church prays 
in the Mass of to-day: “Guard Thy 
Church, we implore Thee, O Lord, in 
Thy perpetual mercy, and since with- 
out Thee our human weakness is ever 
ready to fall, by Thy help always keep 
it from all things harmful and lead it to 
all things helpful to our salvation.” 

The year 1929 was only one example 
of what can happen to man when he 
loses or fails to acquire a sense of 
values. The true Christian knows 
wherein he is weak and knows where 
to find strength. He puts first things 
first—the spiritual before the tem- 
poral. And when the temporal fails 
him, he is not in danger of being lost, 
for he holds within his grasp that 
which is everlasting. 


Fifteenth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Gift of Life 


“He who sows in the spirit, from the spirit will reap life everlasting’ (Gal., vi. 8). 


SYNOPSIS: 
I. Introduction: There are two ways of 
looking at life: from the viewpoint 
of a believer or an unbeliever. 


II. The theme of to-day's Mass is that God 
is the source of life. 
(a) The life of the body (Gospel). 
(b) The Life of the soul (Epistle). 
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III. The presence of the Spirit of God in the 
soul is shown by: 
(a) humility; 
(b) charity. 
IV. The spirit of God is a gift. 
(a) We must wait for it patiently 
(Offertory). 
(b) We must show the way by good 
example. 
V. Conclusion: In Holy Communion we 
receive life, because we receive the 
Author of life (Communion). 


There are two ways of looking at 
the gift of life. When a child is born, 
the unbeliever has one viewpoint, the 
believer another. One who does not 
believe in God sees a new life as a 
biological combination of elements. 
The new baby is, indeed, a very com- 
plex organism, a “rather remarkable 
thing.’”” The unbeliever feels that he 
has found the whole answer to the 
problem of new life in _ scientific 
theories and explanations. If you in- 
sist on asking pertinent questions, he 
will have to admit that science has 
not yet discovered the “‘secret of life.” 

The believer, one who has convinced 
himself that there is a God above, 
looks at life from a different angle. 
That God exists, is not only something 
that he accepts on faith. The exist- 
ence of God, he knows, is arrived at 
after a series of very logical arguments. 
To the believer, God is the source of 
life. He believes that the new infant 
is not only a marvellous arrangement 
of organs and senses, but that there is a 
principle of life within the child called 
the ‘‘soul.’’ This soul, which gives the 
body its life, is created by God and 
infused by Him. With the soul, the 
child lives. Without the soul, the 
child dies. 


Dominant Note in To-Day’s Mass 


The dominant note, resounding 
through the symphony of to-day’s 


ing mother. At the same time He rec- 









































Mass, is that God is the source of life. 
To understand better the message that 
the Mass has to offer, it may be well to 
consider the two prominent concepts 
that the Christian has of life. 

First of all, the Christian thinks of 
life as the principle that gives the body 
animation. That principle we call the 
soul. A body, without a soul, is a life- 
less corpse. With the soul, the human 
physical frame becomes a living being. 

Secondly, the Christian thinks of 
life as a quality that affects the soul 
itself. We say that the soul has life 
when it is at friendship with God, 
when the spirit of God dwells within it, 
wheri it has what we call ‘“‘sanctifying 
grace.” The life of the soul is lost by 
spiritual death, by separation from 
God, by mortal sin. Although the 
soul continues to exist after the death 
of the body, we consider it to be living 
only in so far as it lives with God. 
When a man lives with God, we say 
he has life everlasting. The soul that 
has lost God forever—that is in the 
state of mortal sin at the time of death 
—has lost life everlasting. 


First Concept of Life 


The first concept of life (that is, life 
as the source of animation in the hu- 
man body) is clearly brought out in the 
Gospel. We are told that Our Lord 
was entering the city of Naim. As He 
approached the gate of the city, the 
body of a dead man was being carried 
out. Who the man was, we are not 
told; nor are we told anything about 
his death. All we know is that he was 
a young man, and that he is being car- 
ried to a place of burial. St. Luke 
tells us that he was an only son and 
that his mother was a widow. Life 
had departed from him. 

Jesus has compassion on the sorrow- 
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ognizes the opportunity for Him to 
show that He is God. The Jews looked 
upon God as the source of life. They 
believed that only God could give life, 
and that only God had the power to 
raise the dead to life. Yet, they were 
no fools. They knew a dead man when 
they saw one, and they understood the 
signs of life. When Jesus touched the 
stretcher and said: “Young man, I 
say to thee, arise’’ (Luke, vii. 14), they 
immediately looked for the signs of 
life. St. Luke tells us that the man 
sat up and began to talk. Dead 
people do not move; they must be 
moved. Dead people do not talk; 
there is nothing more silent than a 
corpse! So, when the young man 
moved and spoke, the people, although 
they may not have reasoned it out in 
this exact way, concluded that the 
principle of life had come back. They 
did not seek any natural or scientific 
explanation. They did not say: “This 
Jesus is a magician who knows some 
secret art.’”’ We read that they im- 
mediately began to glorify God. Their 
simple faith caused them to exclaim: 
“God has visited His people’ (Luke, 
vii. 16). 


Second Concept of Life 


The second concept of life in the 
Christian mind—supernatural life, that 
quality which affects the soul itself— 
is the main theme of the Mass. It is 
presented to us in the opening words of 
the Epistle: ‘Brethren: If we live 
by the spirit, by the spirit let us also 
walk”’ (Gal., v. 25). As we saw in the 
Gospel, the presence or absence of 
life in the body is made manifest by 
certain signs—motion and the power 
of speech. So also the presence of the 
spirit in the soul is evident from certain 
definite signs. 

A sign of the presence of the spirit is 


humility. Now, humility is truth. 
St. Paul tells us in the Epistle that, ‘‘if 
anyone thinks himself to be something, 
whereas he is nothing, he deceives him- 
self’”’ (Gal., vi. 3). He reminds us that, 
although we should instruct one who 
has done wrong, we should do so in the 
spirit of meekness. To be truthful 
with ourselves is to remember that we 
are weak creatures, subject to tempta- 
tion and liable to fall. Humility is also 
found in the man who is not looking 
for the acclaim of others, or envying 
the good of another. The humble man 
does not measure his deed by the deeds 
of others. He follows the Christian 
ideals. His code is constructive—a 
goal to be aimed at. It is not descrip- 
tive—a summary of what others have 
done or are doing. 

Another sign of the presence of the 
spirit of God in the soul is charity. As 
we have received from God the life 
of the soul, we must codperate with 
God in spreading this life. This we 
can do by good example. ‘For what 
a man sows, that also will he reap” 
(Gal., vi. 8). While there are 
times when we are obliged to reprove 
another or to instruct him, the lot of 
most men lies within the realm of good 
example. The world is full of people 
who are always ready to give advice. 
We meet them in every walk of life. 
Yet, their actions at times give the 
lie to their words. We must show 
others how to iive by the way we live 
ourselves. Otherwise our words carry 
little conviction. And we must not 
grow tired. St. Paul tells us that in 
due time we shall reap what we have 
sown. 


Crusade of Good Example 


That we must not relax in this cru- 
sade of good example can be drawn 
from the words of the Gradual. The 
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Gradual relates that it is good to give 
praise to the Lord, and good to show 
forth God’s mercy in the morning and 
His truth in the night. The true 
Christian, one who has the spirit of 
God, one whose soul is alive, mani- 
fests at all times how it is to live by 
the spirit of God. 

Last week we saw that the Gradual 
and Alleluia were an answer to a pos- 
sible objection. To-day the Offertory 
would seem to play the same rédle. 
Someone may say: “I have always 
tried to live a good life. I have at- 
tempted to manifest the true Chris- 
tian spirit. I have instructed my 
friend in the Catholic faith and have 
given him Catholic books to read. 
Yet, he has not entered the Church.” 
The Offertory tells such a one that he 
must be patient: ‘With expectation I 
have waited for the Lord.” The 
spirit of God is a gift, not given to all 
men. Like St. Paul, we may do the 
planting but it is God who grants the 
increase (cfr. I Cor., iii. 6). Although 
there are many who have studied the 
faith and have been the object of good 
example, they will not embrace the 
faith unless they receive the gift from 
God. We must await the mercy of 
God, while at the same time we con- 
tinue to help in spreading the spirit 
of God by the testimony of our own 
conduct. In this way we are God’s 
helpers. We are instruments in the 
hands of God for the extension of His 
kingdom on earthin the hearts and souls 
of men. We shall receive our reward 
according to our labor (I Cor., iii. 8). 


Where Perfection May Be Found 


The logical conclusion from this 
meditation on the life of the soul is a 
constant striving for perfection. Since 
God is the author of grace, the life- 
giving element, we must look to God 
for the increase. To our question, 
“How can we best increase in our souls 
the spirit of God?” the Communion 
versicle has the answer: ‘“The bread 
that I will give is My Flesh for the 
life of the world.” In Holy Com- 
munion we receive the Body of Jesus 
Christ. Since Jesus is God as well as 
man, when we receive His Body we 
receive God, the very Author of life. 
The more often we receive Holy Com- 
munion, the Body of Christ, the more 
we increase the life of grace in our 
souls. As this life increases, it will 
overflow into action, resulting in good 
example and edifying our neighbor. 
At the same time, as the Postcom- 
munion reminds us, we are less liable 
to be led by the spirit of the world. 
Instead, as we pray in the Postcom- 
munion: ‘“‘May the action of this 
heavenly gift control our bodies and 
souls completely, so that, not our own 
inclinations, but rather its graces 
ever prevail in us!’ In the words of 
the Epistle: ‘What a man sows, that 
he will also reap. For he who sows 
in the flesh, from the flesh also will 
reap corruption. But he who sows in 
the spirit, from the spirit he will 
reap life everlasting’ (Gal., vi. 8). 
To receive Holy Communion is to sow 
in the spirit. The reward is life—not 
in this world—but forever in the next. 
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Sixteenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Humility 


“He who humbles himself shall be exalted’ (Luke, xiv. 11). 


SYNOPSIS: 


I. Introduction: The foundation of a 
building is a very important part of 
the structure. The Christian charac- 
ter needs a strong foundation, too. 

II. Humility is the foundation of all the 
virtues (Epistle). 

III. It is the foundation of the theological 
virtues: (a) faith; (b) hope (Grad- 
ual); (c) charity (Epistle). 

IV. It is the foundation of other virtues: 
(a) prudence (Gospel); (b) justice 
(Introit and Communion). 

V. Humility is not to be associated with 
long faces and bowed heads. Humble 
people cultivate the virtue of fortitude 
(Collect). 


The foundation is a very important 
part of every building. A good archi- 
tect is much concerned with what is 
underground. No matter how great 
or beautiful the edifice, the architect 
knows that a building is only as good as 
the foundation on which it rests. 
Should the part of the building that 
supports the structure be weak, the 
whole is in grave danger of collapse. 
Many a house, attractive to the eye, 
has suffered from a hidden weakness 
below the ground. Many a building, 
unattractive though it be, has with- 
stood rain, storm and flood because it 
rested on a strong foundation. 

In building the Christian character 
each man with God’s help is his own 
architect. It is the job of each one 
interested in getting to heaven to 
order and arrange the holy edifice 
of sanctity in himself in such a manner 
that, when the time comes for him to 
meet the Master, his house will be in 
order. We say that a holy man is a 
virtuous one. He is a man of faith, 


believing in God and in what God has 
revealed; he is a man of hope, trusting 
that God will give him all the help 
he needs to get to heaven; he is a man 
of charity, loving God and his fellow- 
man. Besides this, he adorns his holy 
house with many virtues, including 
prudence, justice and fortitude. 


Humility the Foundation of All Virtue 


As the architect of his holiness, man 
works hand in hand with God. It is 
fitting, then, for him to consider 
seriously the foundation of all the 
virtues that go to make him holy. 
This foundation, spiritual writers tell 
us, is the virtue of humility. Al- 
though it is not the greatest of the 
virtues, as the foundation of a building 
is not necessarily the greatest part, 
still it must exist if the other virtues 
are to exist and grow strong. 

The theme of to-day’s Mass is a 
recognition of the position that be- 
longs to God and the place that be- 
longs to man, God’s creature. This is 
the story of humility. In the various 
parts of the Mass we see direct or 
indirect references to the virtues. 
In each part, too, we can sense the 
undertone of humility. First, we may 
consider the three great virtues that 
have God as their principal object, 
namely, faith, hope and charity. 

In the Epistle of the Mass, St. Paul 
prepares the way for a study of the 
virtues which are the backbone of the 
spiritual life, by proposing the proper 
Christian attitude towards the inner 
life. He says: “I bend my knees to 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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from whom all fatherhood in heaven 
and on earth receives its name, that 
He may grant you from His glorious 
riches to be strengthened with power 
through His spirit unto the progress 
of the inner man’ (Eph., iii. 14-16). 
Of ourselves we can do nothing. It is 
from the endless treasure of God that 
we receive the power to do anything 
in the way of salvation. St. Paul 
prays further that the Ephesians may 
“have Christ dwelling through faith 
in their hearts.’’ Faith is the virtue 
whereby we are ready to give a firm 
assent of the mind to what God reveals 
to us, simply and solely because of 
God’s authority. Humility is needed 
for faith. By humility we recognize 
the wisdom and superiority of God and 
are ready to believe Him. 


Humility and Faith 


We need not look very far in the 
world to see the results of a lack of 
humility. Men, led by the spirit of the 
world, find it very difficult to rely on 
someone else’s word. They must see 
and reason for themselves. The world 
is full of unreasonable skeptics and 
naturalists who see the 
existence of God manifested all about 
them. The cause of their unbelief lies 
in an exaggerated opinion of their 
own weak intelligence. Were they to 
face the truth, realize the poverty of 
the human mind as well as its God- 
given gifts, they would put themselves 
in their rightful place. They would 
understand that there are so many 
things they will never know; and if 
they would live happily, they must rely 
on an intelligence that is far superior 
to their God's 
superiority and our own inferiority is 
humility. Believing in God and ac- 
cepting His revelation is faith. 


refuse to 


own. Recognizing 


Humility and Hope 


Hope is the virtue whereby we trust 
that God in His power and goodness 
will grant us everything He has 
promised us in our journey towards 
Himself. He who forgets that he needs 
the help of God, fails to look up and 
ask for what he needs. Humility re- 
minds us that of ourselves we cannot 
make even one faltering step towards 
salvation. We need God. The Grad- 
ual of the Mass puts things in the 
right order. It calls to our minds 
Psalm ci: ‘“‘The Gentiles shall fear 
Thy name, O Lord, and all the kings 
of the earth Thy glory. Sing ye to the 
Lord a new canticle, because the 
Lord hath done wonderful things.” 
We are reasonable, therefore, when we 
place our trust in God who has done 
all these wonderful things for us. 
With humility in our hearts, the virtue 
of hope becomes strong. We realize 
that we depend on God, and at the 
same time know that God will not be 
wanting to us in our need. 


Humility and Charity 


Charity is love of God. The enemy 
of the love of God in our hearts is love 
of self. The man who loves himself 
too much cannot find room for anyone 
else. He cannot find room for God, 
because to love God he must at times 
do violence to himself. He cannot find 
room for his neighbor, because he is 
always comparing his own imagined 
good qualities with the defects of his 
neighbor that seem so evident. For 
true charity—love of God and neighbor 
—humility is necessary. As St. Paul 
puts it in the Epistle: “. .. so that, 
being rooted and grounded in love 
you may be able to comprehend with 
all the Saints what is the breadth and 
length and height and depth, and to 
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know Christ’s love which surpasses 
knowledge” (Eph., iii. 18, 19). 

Charity is the greatest of all the 
virtues. In his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, chapter xiii, St. Paul 
describes at length the importance of 
this virtue. Without it, nothing that 
we possess or do is of any value. “‘So 
there abide faith, hope, and charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is 
charity” (I Cor., xiii. 13). St. Augus- 
tine says: ‘There is no higher road 
than that of charity, and none but 
the humble walk therein’ (Enarrat. 
in Ps. cxli, c. 7). To practise the 
virtue of charity, then, we must be 
humble. Without the foundation of 
humility, the tower of charity will 
never rise to the throne of God. 


Humility and Prudence 


In our consideration of the theme of 
to-day’s Mass, we cannot neglect the 
very obvious reference in the Gospel 
story to the virtue of prudence. Pru- 
dence is the virtue which inclines us 
to choose in every case the best way 
to attain the good we seek. In the 
Gospel Our Lord is attending a dinner 
in the house of a ruler of the Pharisees. 
He notices that all the guests are 
trying to get the first places at the 
table. With worldly wisdom, they 
think that by having a higher place at 
table they are receiving more honor. 
Their purpose is to be honored. 

Jesus shows them how imprudent 
they are by speaking to them a par- 
able. ‘‘The prudent man,” He tells 
them, ‘‘when he is invited to a wedding 
feast does not sit down in the highest 
place. If he does, it may happen that 
someone more distinguished may come, 
and the host may have to ask the less 
distinguished guest to move down the 
table. Thus, he is not honored but 
embarrassed. The prudent man takes 


the lowest place, so that, when his 
host arrives, he may tell him to move 
up higher. Then he receives honor 
before all the rest of the guests.” 
For a man to take the lowest place 
demands humility. The humble man, 
however, will see the wisdom of doing 
so, because he will realize that of him- 
self he deserves no honor. Honor is 
something to be given by someone 
else. He is happy to receive it, but 
reminds himself that he is always un- 
deserving. Yet, the honor is his be- 
cause he has humbly and prudently 
put himself where he feels he belongs— 
in the last place. 


Humility and Justice 


While considering our rightful place 
we cannot help but think of the virtue 
of justice. Justice is the virtue 
whereby we render to everyone his 
due. With justice we place God on 
His throne where He belongs. With 
justice we put ourselves in our rightful 
place—at the bottom of the table. 
The just man recalls the words of the 
Introit of the Mass: ‘Have mercy 
on me, O Lord, for I have cried to 
Thee all day; for Thou, O Lord, art 
sweet and mild, and plenteous in mercy 
to all that call upon Thee. Bow down 
Thy ear to me, O Lord, and hear me; 
for I am needy and poor.”” Needy and 
poor is what we all are! If we have 
and practise the virtue of humility, 
it will lead us to a practice of the vir- 
tue of justice—a just appraisal of 
ourselves as before God. We shall 
always have a sense of balance, giving 
to God the worship, praise and 
obedience that is His due and recog- 
nizing our own weakness and need of 
His help. The words of the Com- 
munion versicle of the Mass will have 
real meaning for each of us: “‘O Lord, 
I will be mindful of Thy justice alone: 
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Thou hast taught me, O God, from my 
youth, and unto old age and gray hairs 
forsake me not.” 


Humility and Fortitude 


Because humility is truth, it should 
not be associated with a hypocritical 
attitude. Truly humble people are 
not those who constantly display 
long faces and lowered heads. Anyone 
who thinks he must be shy and back- 
ward to be humble, does not know the 
true meaning of the virtue. Humility 
is also the foundation of the virtue of 
fortitude. Truly humble people are 
strong and courageous. They step 
forth valiantly in the battle of life, 
knowing their own weaknesses, but 
at the same time knowing where their 


strength lies. Thus, they do not trust 
in themselves alone. They seek God’s 
help when they are in need. With 
the help of God, they go forth to meet 
the foe. The truly humble man al- 
Ways recognizes the source of his 
strength. 

To be virtuous, then, we must be 
humble. To build up within us a 
strong edifice of holiness, we must lay 
a solid foundation in humility. We 
cannot do it unassisted. Even to be 
humble, we need God’s help. His help 
comes to us in the form of grace. The 
prayer of to-day’s Mass is the prayer 
of a humble man: “Let Thy grace, 
we beg of Thee, O Lord, ever precede 
and follow us, and may it stir up a 
never-failing zeal for good works.” 


Seventeenth Sunday after Pentecost 


Love 


“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God’’ (Matt., xxii. 37). 


SYNOPSIS: 

Introduction: Unity exists where there is 
charity. In charity, or love, there is a 
unity. There is a unity in the object 
loved, a spirit of sacrifice—and obedience, 
or respect for authority. 

I. In love there is unity. 
(a) Love of God—First Command- 
ment (Gospel). 
(b) Love of neighbor—Second Com- 
mandment. 
IT. Love means sacrifice. 
(a) People who suffer together come 
close together (Gospel). 
(b) To love is to give (Introit). 
(1) Spirit of the Pharisees. 
(2) Examples set by God. 
Conclusion: To love God, a necessity for peace 
and unity, we must obey His commands. To 
help our weakness the Church prays for us all 
in the Mass (Collect). 


If ever there was need for unity in 
the world, the time is now. With the 


nations of this earth at war with one 
another, both the peace-makers and 
the war-makers have raised a cry for 
unity. The countries at war need 
unity, if victory is to be theirs. Our 
enemies realize the importance of 
unity. They know that to divide is 
to conquer. They will never cease 
in their attempts to disrupt the family 
of nations until the last shot of this 
global war has been fired. 

We on our side are doing our utmost 
to create and to maintain a close rela- 
tionship with our brothers in arms. 
We seek a uniting force, something that 
we can all have in common as the basis 
of mutual trust and confidence. If 
we are to attain the one goal, peace, we 
must be united. Should we fail, all 
the sacrifices of the past few years, all 
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the lives of young men laid down in 
battle, will be useless. We may have 
won the victory, but we shall have lost 
the peace. To have peace we must be 
one. This necessary unity can be 
found in the Christian virtue of char- 
ity, better known as love. In love, we 
find solidarity in the object loved, sacri- 
fice, and respect for authority—three 
necessary qualities for real and lasting 
unity. 
Love Creates Unity 

Unity demands singleness of pur- 
pose. When a number of people love 
someone or something, it binds them 
together. They may have different 
dispositions and interests, but when it 
comes to this one object they form a 
united front. We see this daily in the 
case of families. The father has his 
own faults, his own way of doing this, 
and his own peculiar reactions to things 
done. The sons are not always inter- 
ested in what the father likes, and the 
girls of the family have their own partic- 
ular preferences. They are all united 
in the love of the mother of the family. 
How quickly families have sometimes 
broken up when death took away the 
uniting force! If we trace it to one 
emotion, we find that it is love—the 
love of each one for the same person. 

What the world needs, then, is a 
unifying object of its love and devo- 
tion. Since man comes into the 
world only to leave it again, no man 
can be the object of the world’s love. 
The object must be one that is eternal. 
Because social forms are changeable, 
practical in one place and impractical 
in another, they cannot be a uniting 
principle. The principle must be one 
that is unchangeable. 


Love of God 


Since the will of man seeks some- 
thing good, the unifying object must 


be good. And to get all men to be one 
in loving it, it must be a good that is 
free from all defects. Because man 
easily loves someone who has heaped 
favors upon him, who helps him in the 
hour of need and rewards him when 
he acts rightly, the world needs some- 
one to love who is a benefactor, a 
helper who always rewards the good. 

What men are looking for, then, is a 
being that is eternal, unchangeable, 
essentially perfect, beneficent and just. 
All these qualities we find in God and 
in God alone. In the Gospel, Our 
Lord gives to the world the unifying 
principle which it needs when He says: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord Thy God” 
(Matt., xxii. 37). There is wisdom 
in this commandment, even from the 
viewpoint of reason and experience. 
If all men loved God, there would be 
no wars, no strifes, no destruction. 
In God all would be united. 


Love of Neighbor 


The “second commandment” given 
by Jesus in to-day’s Gospel is also a 
necessity if there is to be peace and 
unity in the world. Our Lord tells 
that the second is like the first com- 
mandment: ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ (Matt., xxii. 39). 
Modern religion strives to concentrate 
on this point, while forgetting the first. 
The brotherhood of man is so em- 
phasized at times that the Fatherhood 
of God is forgotten. While it is true 
that we must love our fellow-man, we 
should remember that this is en- 
joined by the second, and not by the 
first, of Our Lord’s commandments. 
The second commandment is a mere 
corollary of the other, according to 
the words of Christ. So they must 
go hand in hand. 

According to St. John in his First 
Epistle, love of God is impossible with- 
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out the love of neighbor. Listen to his 
words: “If anyone says, ‘I love God,’ 
and hates his brother, he is a liar. For 
how can he who does not love his 
brother, whom he sees, love God whom 
he does not see? And this command- 
ment we have from Him, that he, who 
loves God, should love his brother 
also” (I John, iv. 20-21). 

It seems, indeed, to be very hard to 
love certain individuals. Their dis- 
positions conflict with ours. They 
are not attractive, or they appear in- 
tentionally mean and annoying. From 
a strictly human point of view, we may 
not be able to find in them anything 
that attracts us. Yet, there must be 
something in a man that is of itself 
lovable, some good that transcends his 
very natural disposition and indi- 
viduality. This we find in the Chris- 
tian doctrine that every man is 
created in the image and likeness of 
God, that within each bodily frame 
there abides a divine resemblance. 
That we can love because it is good in 
itself. It bears out the Catholic con- 
tention that love of our neighbor is 
rooted in love of God. 

Charity, then, bears the fruit called 
unity. We find unity where all men 
love God. We find peace where men 
love one another, and men love one 
another when they all love God. The 
Gradual of the Mass summarizes it all, 
for we read: “Blessed is the nation 
whose God is the Lord; the people 
whom He hath chosen for His inheri- 
tance.”’ The peoples of the earth will 
live in peace and harmony when they 
are united in God. 


Love Entails Sacrifice 


The second necessary quality for 
charity is a spirit of sacrifice. It is a 
rather remarkable fact, yet certainly 
true, that sacrifice brings people closer 


together. When a family or a nation 
has borne in common sorrow from 
within or assaults from without, the 
members are much more devoted to 
one another. History attests to this. 
Families and nations that have no 
troubles to solve in unison become 
selfish and independent. This spells 
the doom of love. When men start 
measuring out how much they must 
give, they quickly find reasons for 
giving less and eventually for giving 
nothing. To love is to give. The In- 
troit cries out: ‘Deal with Thy ser- 
vant according to Thy mercy.” One 
who truly loves, is always thinking of 
what he has received and is always 
trying to find something to give. We 
measure our love for someone by the 
amount of sacrifice entailed. A mother 
loves her child to the extent that she 
lays herself at death’s door to bring 
him into the world. She suffers and 
spends endless hours, days and years 
with no thought of her own conven- 
ience. She is happy as long as her 
child is well and successful. 

God has shown us the way through 
Jesus Christ. When man turned his 
back on God by sin, misused the gifts 
he had received, God showed the real 
meaning of love. He sacrificed His 
Son that man might once again find 
eternal happiness. Jesus manifested 
the true meaning of love when He 
willingly agreed to die rather than let 
the world be lost. It was the supreme 
test of love, a willingness to lay down 
one’s life for the sake of others. 
“Greater love than this no one has, 
that one lay down his life for his 
friends” (John, xv. 13). 

It is rare that anyone is asked to 
make the supreme sacrifice. It occurs 
more frequently to-day as men lay 
down their lives on the world’s battle- 
fields. But every man will find each 
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day that, if he wants to live up to the 
Christian ideal, he must sacrifice some 
part of himself. Love cannot exist 
without sacrifice, for to love is to give. 
St. Paul in to-day’s Epistle exhorts us 
“to walk with patience, bearing one 
another in love.’’ Every day there 
are opportunities for patiently bearing 
with the defects of others. Through 
human weakness we may fall at times, 
but it should be our ideal to follow 
the spirit of God, having ‘“‘one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all’’ (Eph., iv. 5). 

For peace and unity in this life and 
happiness in the next, there is need for 
a unity among men in loving God and 
neighbor. After men have found God, 
their next step is to manifest their 
love for Him. We may rightly ask the 
questions: ‘‘How can I show my love 
for God in the best way? Has God 
revealed to us how we may best serve 
Him?” He has. 


The Test of Our Love for God 


In His farewell discourse to the 
Apostles at the Last Supper, Jesus 
made very clear the test of a man’s 
love for God. “If you love Me, keep 
My commandments” (John, xiv. 5). 
“If anyone love Me, he will keep My 
word, and My Father will love him”’ 


(John, xiv. 23). ‘You are My friends, 
if you do the things I command you”’ 
(John, xv. 14). 

The task that lies before every man 
is to know the commands of Jesus and 
to obey them. Christ Himself is not 
with us in person to tell us His com- 
mands. But He did establish a 
Church, and to it gave the power and 
obligation of teaching all men. The 
summary of all His commands and 
counsels, we call the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Much of it was written down 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
But in the Catholic Church, the 
Church of Christ, we find the full de- 
posit of the commands of the Lord. 
To love God, to follow Jesus Christ, 
to keep His commands, we must fol- 
low the laws and instructions of the 
Catholic Church, Christ’s own Church. 
She is the official organ through which 
we learn the mind of Christ. 

Because we are human, because we 
are weak, because we are easily led 
astray by worldly ideas and ideals, and 
the assaults of the devil, the Church 
prays for her children in the Collect 
of to-day’s Mass: “Grant to Thy 
people, we pray Thee, O Lord, to 
avoid every contact with the devil, and 
with a pure mind to follow only Thee, 
O God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 








Book Reviews 


Liturgical Ceremonies.—In his Foreword 
to Fr. O’Connell’s volume,! His Excellency 
Archbishop Stritch points out that the sacred 
liturgy must be executed, not as the individual 
might happen to prefer, but in exact conform- 
ity with the official ceremonial enjoined by 
the Church. Each sacred rite is in reality an 
official act of the Church. A minister has 
no right to perform it except as the Church 
ordains: ‘‘Even in a village church there is 
no excuse for slighting the Sacred Cere- 
monies.” It is for this reason that, con- 
comitantly with a deeper penetration and a 
mere intense participation in the spiritual 
riches of the liturgy, there ought to be a real 
desire to carry out its external rites fittingly 
and exactly. Therefore, all lovers of the 
sacred liturgy (and who among the clergy 
does not by his very calling belong to this 
class?) will welcome this excellent ‘‘Book of 
Ceremonies” by Father O’Connell. It is 
an important contribution to the liturgical 
movement. 

The new ceremonial is notable for its ar- 
rangement, its readability, and its clarity. 
Instead of presenting only a description of 
each ceremony as it is to take place in practice, 
with the celebrant and the ministers acting 
conjointly, the author explains under sepa- 
rate headings the duties of each participant. 
This plan simplifies to a great extent the task 
of the one who must teach and of the one 
who must learn. The author has increased 
further the worth of his ceremonial by pro- 
viding illustrations and diagrams to make 
more concrete and understandable the minute 
and precise specifications of a well-ordered 
ceremony. It is just at this point that cere- 
monial and rubrics become a bugbear to 
many. They do not understand why ra- 
tional beings should take on the character of 
puppets, to be moved back and forth, this 
way and that, by the unseen hand of a ru- 
bricist, perhaps long since in his grave. There 
are even a few free souls who seem quite 
convinced that ceremonial is just another 
form of man-made tyranny. And _ since 
someone must take the blame, it falls on the 
heads of the ceremonialists, who are thought 
to take secret delight in making others do 

1The Book of Ceremonies. By Rev. 


Lawrence J. O’Connell (Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. xxvi + 605, $4.50). 


their irrational bidding. It seems, there- 
fore, in the nature of self-defense for an author 
of a ceremonial to offer the rationale of the 
many and detailed regulations he must call 
to the attention of his readers, or, in other 
words, a series of general rules and principles 
that underlie all ceremonial and that should 
be understood for the proper discharge of 
any liturgical office. Following the ex- 
ample of Callewaert, Croegaert and some 
others, Father O’Connell devotes an intro- 
ductory section to an exposition of the nature 
and purpose of the required posture and bear- 
ing, the use of the hands, reverences and in- 
censation. It would be well for a priest to 
read this portion of the book carefully and to 
check his ceremonial actions with the norms 
laid down by the author. 

Other noteworthy features of the book are 
a critical bibliography of liturgical works 
that are especially useful, an exposition of 
the rules for the chants to be sung by the cele- 
brant and sacred ministers, and a glossary of 
accepted liturgical terminology. Without 
any exaggeration, one can say that from every 
point of view Father O’Connell has provided 
the American clergy with a very complete, 
practical ceremonial. 

In order to meet the demands of a seminary 
manual, the author includes a section on 
ceremonial appointments, in which the rubri- 
cal regulations for the altar and its furnish- 
ings and for the liturgical vestments are ex- 
plained. It is a succinct account of this 
branch of liturgical law. But because of its 
brevity it suffers from certain defects. In 
some instances, where a difference of opin- 
ion is to be found among approved authors 
(for example, in regard to the required use of 
an antependium or the necessity of a canopy 
over the altar), only one side of the question 
is stated. Then throughout this section the 
proper distinction is not made between what 
the rubrics specifically require and what litur- 
gical authors suggest as fitting and correct. 
It is true that Father O’Connell always is 
careful to cite his sources in the footnotes. 
But in the text itself the difference between 
what is obligatory and what is proper is not 
made clear. On the other hand, in a few 
instances, allowance is not made for the 
amendment or supplementation of the general 
liturgical law as a result of local custom or 
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special norms. The same criticism might be 
made of certain other parts of the book. 
Occasionally an unwarranted deduction is 
drawn from official decrees (e.g., that the 
altar crucifix may be suspended over the 
altar, that the tabernacle must have a cross 
or symbol of the Resurrection upon it, that a 
statue of a holy person not yet canonized or 
beatified is permitted within the church). 
One looks in vain for a discussion of the form 
of the Roman chasuble. These defects are 
due in great part to the fact that the author 
has striven to condense this section of his 
book. His desire to do so is understandable. 
But perhaps it would be better to omit the 
section entirely (since several excellent works 
on liturgical law are available) than to fail 
to give it an adequate treatment. 

There are some other minor criticisms that 
one might offer. The illustration of the pro- 
found body bow seems to be inexact. It is 
generally stated that, for the correct position, 
the upper part of the body should be bent so 
as to have the head directly parallel to the 
altar, when standing at it. Some authors 
give as a further norm that it be possible to 
touch the knees with one’s arms crossed. 
Judged by these standards, the bow as illus- 
trated is not deep enough. One wonders 
what circumstances would make it necessary 
to interrupt a priest during Mass for the dis- 
tribution of Holy Communion. Certainly 
the supposition, ‘if it is necessary,” is open 
to misinterpretation. The author ought to 
explain more exactly what he has in mind. 
In his brief discussion of the Dialogue Mass 
he fails to touch upon several important 
questions of actual practice. It would be 
well to make mention of the prayers to be 
said on the way to and in the sacristy under 
the heading of the funeral absolution (pp. 
336-337), at least by a cross-reference to 
page 304. These are not recited in some 
places, because they are not given in the 
sacristy rituals in use. One might also sug- 
gest that a separate treatment be allotted 
to the external solemnization of certain feasts, 
instead of the partial consideration given 
under festive-votive Masses. No mention is 
made in any place of the required solemniza- 
tion of the Feast of Sts. Peter and Paul or of 
the permissible solemnization of the feasts of 
the Sacred Heart and the Holy Name (the 
latter by reason of a special indult). The 
solemnization of Corpus Christi is taken up 
under the section of the liturgical year, but 


it is not spoken of as obligatory. It might 
also be pointed out that, if the feast is solemn- 
ized on the following Sunday, a funeral Mass 
may be celebrated on the feast itself. At 
least, the rubric of the Missal can be and is so 
interpreted. Asa final suggestion, one would 
like to see a detailed treatment of the cele- 
bration of the titular feast under the ob- 
servances of the ecclesiastical year. 
It would not be right to end this review on 
a note of criticism. For the ‘Book of Cere- 
monies” is a very valuable work. The 
author of any book on rubrics or ceremonies 
is confronted with the onerous task of search- 
ing through many sources and through the 
works of numerous liturgists, and it is almost 
inevitable that certain points be overlooked 
or treated only in part. The reviewer hopes 
that the suggestions he has made, if not 
adopted, will at least be considered in the 
preparation of the second edition of this ex- 
cellent volume. 
FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, M.A., J.C.D. 


Nationalism and Racialism.—What an 
exaggerated Nationalism and an arrogant 
Racialism can do has been brought home to 
the living generation by an appalling object 
lesson. Yet, these sentiments are deeply 
rooted in human nature and could be turned 
to excellent uses. If properly curbed, they 
are cohesive and unifying forces holding 
groups together and converting them into ef- 
fective coéperative units. When they are 
not checked by the moral law, they become 
harmful to the nations and races that foster 
them, and disruptive of human solidarity. 
In their present form both Nationalism and 
Racialism are a comparatively recent growth; 
only when a nation has reached a certain 
level of civilization and culture does it begin 
to entertain nationalistic aspirations and 
become a peril for other national units. Of 
late, much has been written about National- 
ism and Racialism, but they still remain 
somewhat mysterious: they emanate from 
the sphere of instinctive, blind and elemental 
urges and contain an irrational core. Of 
themselves, they would not lead to definite 
policies, but ambition can harness them to an 
intellectually apprehended purpose. In that 
case they become powerful myths, mostly of a 
destructive character. They readily serve 
the aims of ambitious leaders who enlist 
them in their nefarious schemes. If they are 
to remain inoffensive and be made to minister 
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to good and wholesome causes, they must be 
rationalized and moralized. 

It always has been the task of the Universal 
Church to counteract the centrifugal forces 
in humanity and to strengthen ties that unite. 
In recent times the Popes have given much at- 
tention to the problems of nationalism, pa- 
triotism and racialism, because these factors 
have been maliciously distorted and become a 
menace to the peace of the world. It is 
vital for mankind to understand these great 
forces and to utilize them in conformity with 
reason and the moral law, lest they become a 
curse that will not only ruin civilization but 
destroy our race as well. The teaching of the 
Popes clarifies the issues, shows the true func- 
tion of these innate forces, evaluates them in 
the light of reason and religion, and sets forth 
how they can contribute to the best interests 
of mankind. This teaching the world of to- 
day needs. Hence, Dr. Wright has rendered a 
timely and invaluable service to the living and 
coming generation in giving us a systematic 
exposition of the authentic and authoritative 
doctrine of the Pontiffis on these matters of 
vital concern.! The book is not merely a 
collection of Pontifical pronouncements but a 
thorough study which correlates the Pontifi- 
cal utterances delivered at various times and 
occasions, traces them back to basic philo- 
sophical principles, brings out their har- 
monious consistency, and exhibits the benefi- 
cent effects which will come about if they 
are carried into practice. In summary 
fashion we might say: here is the guide book 
to a better world and a brighter future for a 
sorely tried humanity. Luminously three 
noble concepts stand out in bold relief, the 
individual person, the fatherland and human- 
ity. There is something sacred about all 
three. The tension existing between them 
ensures progress, provided it does not grow 
into antagonism. The volume is for all 
those whose hearts are attuned to the in- 
spiring ideals of human fellowship and brother- 
hood. 

Within our own nation we have an un- 
digested racial problem, fraught with great 
possibilities of mischief. It is the problem 
of the Negro. It is a vexing problem which 
imperiously demands discussion as a pre- 
liminary step to solution. With this urgent 


1 National Patriotism in Papal Teaching. 
By John J. Wright (The Newman Book- 
shop, Westminster, Md.). 


question Father LaFarge occupies himself.” 
He deals with the situation on a broad re- 
ligious, moral, and social basis. He is not a 
mere doctrinaire, but brings to his task ample 
experience gathered over a number of years. 
Chiefly his plea for justice and charity to- 
wards the Negro is addressed to Catholics, and 
I dare to say they need to be reminded of 
their duties in this respect because race prej- 
udice among them is more frequent than we 
care to admit. The suggestions for im- 
provement of interracial relations offered 
by the author are truly practical, and call for 
no heroic virtue but just plain and ordinary 
charity. If we solve our racial problems at 
home, we prepare ourselves to solve them ona 
larger and world scale. We hope that the 
author’s voice will not be as one crying in the 
wilderness. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, PH.D. 


St. Thomas on the Divine Essence.— 
‘‘Among the scholastic doctors, the chief and 
master of all, towers Thomas Aquinas.... 
He is rightly and deservedly esteemed the 
special bulwark and glory of the Catholic 
faith.... He won this title to distinction for 
himself: that single-handed he victoriously 
combated the errors of former times, and 
supplied invincible arms to put those to rout 
which might in after-times spring up.... 
Reason, borne on the wings of Thomas fo its 
human height, can scarcely rise higher, while 
faith could scarcely expect more or stronger 
aids from reason than those which she has 
already obtained through Thomas.... It is 
known that nearly all the founders and 
framers of laws of the religious orders com- 
manded their associates to study and reli- 
giously adhere to the teachings of St. Thomas, 
fearful lest any of them should swerve even 
in the slightest degree from the footsteps of 
so great a man.” 

Thus speaks Pope Leo XIII in his Ency- 
clical Letter Zterni Patris, of August 4, 1879. 
Pope Pius X writes: “‘But we warn teachers 
to bear in mind that a slight departure from 
the teaching of Aquinas, especially in meta- 
physics, is very detrimental. As Aquinas 
himself says, ‘a slight error in the beginning 
is a great error in the end.’”’ Finally, the 
Code of Canon Law, promulgated by the 


2 The Race Question and the Negro. A 
Study of the Catholic Doctrine on Interracial 
Justice. By John LaFarge, S.J. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York City). 
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authority of Benedict XV in 1918, says: 
“Mental philosophy and theology must be 
taught according to the method, teaching, 
and principles of the Angelic Doctor, to 
which the professors should religiously ad- 
here’ (Canon 1366, n. 2). 

Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange’s ‘““The One God” 
is in the form of a commentary on the first 
twenty-six questions of Pars prima of St. 
Thomas’ Summa Theologica. The translator, 
Dom Bede Rose, refers modestly to this 
profound commentary as a manual of dog- 
matic theology. In this he imitates the 
Angelic Doctor himself, who modestly con- 
sidered his Summa Theologica simply a manual 
of Christian doctrine for the use of students. 
In reality, it is a complete, scientifically 
arranged exposition of theology and at the 
same time a summary of Christian philosophy. 
The First Part of the Summa is divided into 
three tracts: (a) On those things which per- 
tained to the Essence of God; (b) On the dis- 
tinction of Persons in God (the mystery of the 
Trinity); (c) On the production of creatures 
by God and on the creatures produced. In 
the present work Fr. Garrigou-LaGrange con- 
fines himself to the twenty-six questions pre- 
sented by St. Thomas in the first of the three 
tracts enumerated. He gives first a com- 
mentary on the introductory question, ‘On 
Sacred Doctrine,” in which Aquinas proves 
that, besides the knowledge which reason 
affords, Revelation also is necessary for sal- 
vation. With his usual clarity of thought and 
exactness of expression, the learned com- 
mentator takes up the twenty-five Questions 
of the Angelic Doctor on the Divine Essence. 

An excellent commentary is of great use to 
the student, especially when he comes to the 
study of St. Thomas, who at times ‘‘expresses 
his mind on certain points with a brevity 
that contains richness of thought.” This 
English translation of Garrigou-Lagrange’s 
Latin commentary places the first part of the 
Summa within the compass of also the more 
educated among the laity. It will stimulate 
priests in service to undertake a review of 
their dogmatic theology; it will orient the 
ceminarian approaching this science for the 
first time and give him a grasp of its practical 
value. PAuL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 

1 The One God. A Commentary on the First 
Part of St. Thomas’ Theological Summa. By 
the Reverend Reginald Garrigou-LaGrange, 
O.P., translated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 


S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
pages vill + 728 and Index, $6.00). 


Mother Church.—The Catholic University 
“Studies in Christian Antiquity,”’ under the 
competent editorship of Dr. Johannes Quas- 
ten, has added another noteworthy volume to 
its series. The author of this fifth volume, 
Professor Joseph C. Plumpe, is already known 
to scholars.? 

He begin his subject with considering the 
prototypes of the concept of the Church’s 
motherhood as found both in the Old and in 
the New Testaments. He points out that 
the term Mother was not applied to the 
Church in Apostolic or even sub-Apostolic 
times. After a preliminary survey of the 
earliest Christian writers, the author care- 
fully examines the earliest evidence for the 
definite use of the title. He finds this evi- 
dence in the Epistola Ecclesiarum Viennensis 
et Lugdunensis (written 177 or 178) and in the 
writings of St. Ireneus. Incidentally, it is 
in this part of the book (p. 42) that we en- 
counter one of the rare typographical errors 
found in the entire volume—a remarkable 
record of accuracy when one considers the 
hundreds of references and the numerous 
quotations in Latin and in Greek scattered 
throughout the work. 

Having proven the use of the term Mother 
Church in the second century, the writer re- 
examines at great length the statements of 
Tertullian, Clement, Origen, and Cyprian. 
He concludes his researches with an examina- 
tion of the Symposium of St. Methodius of 
Philippi. The last chapter discusses the 
surprising fact that for a long time Rome 
avoided using the phrase Mother Church, 
and sets forth the author’s reasons for such a 
policy. The value of the book is enhanced 
by a select bibliography and by two complete 
indexes. 

One slight adverse criticism might be 
made that the author occasionally appears to 
digress unnecessarily from his subject—for 
example, when he discusses the possibility 
of a direct titular connection between the 
Mater Ecclesia and the imperial matres 
(or Roman empresses) only to conclude that 
there is no connection. However, as St. 
Thomas observes, melius est errare per exces- 
sum quam per defectum! All in all, Professor 
Plumpe has given us a splendid work of 


1C. Plumpe, Mater Ecclesia. An Inquiry 
into the Concept of the Church as Mother in 
Early Christianity. (The Catholic Univer- 
sity of America Studies in Christian An- 
tiquity, No. 5, Washington, D. C., paper, 
pp. xxi + 149, $2.00). 
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patient research, a contribution that is ac- 
curate, exhaustive, erudite. The Church— 
our Mother Church—can use more of such 
excellent studies. 

W. R. BonnriIwELL, O.P. 


Moral Theology for Lay Students.— 
“Moral and Social Questions,” by Father 
Wyse, O.F.M., may be aptly described as a 
compendium of moral theology written from a 
non-technical standpoint.! It is divided into 
four units or main sections. The first two 
deal with human acts, law, conscience, the 
Commandments, and Precepts. The third 
deals with marriage and emphasizes the social 
nature of man, considering his advantages and 
obligations as a member of various types of 
societies. The fourth section handles prob- 
lems of capital and labor, crime and its pun- 
ishment, education, and the function of re- 
ligion as the spiritual leaven in society. The 
whole work consists of thirty-two chapters, 
each composed of separate sections inter- 
spersed with questions intended to fix the 
principles just discussed more firmly in the 
mind of the reader and to show their applica- 
tion in concrete life situations. 

On the whole, the work is admirably done. 
The author’s clear style and felicity of ex- 
pression should make it easy to understand 
and assimilate his principles. His examples 
are well chosen and such as one either meets 
or hears about in everyday life. He eschews 
controversy, but when he takes a stand, as on 
the possibility of a just war, he defines the 
problem carefully and his conclusions have 
the support of tradition. 

The treatment of marriage is wholly satis- 
factory. Following the current trend, he does 
not ignore the secondary ends of the Sacra- 
ment by dwelling exclusively on its primary 
end, nor does he neglect a discussion of the 
normal emotional needs of persons. The 
sociological section provides the best evidence 
of the author’s competence, for it is here that 
one finds greater freedom and originality of 
treatment. The reviewer has read from a 
number of these chapters to high school 
students in the religion course, having found 
a more concise and satisfactory treatment of 
principles of justice and right than he has ob- 
served in other manuals in English. 


1 Moral and Social Questions, Arranged 
for High School Religious Discussion Groups 
and Study Clubs. By Alexander Wyse, 
O.F.M. (St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J., pp. 291 and Index). 


The reviewer hesitates to recommend the 
work for indiscriminate readers, however, 
because it contains a few inaccuracies which 
might occasion difficulty. For example, rela- 
tive to the Friday abstinence, we read on page 
139: “To eat small bits of meat used as flavor- 
ing, such as pork in beans, would not break 
the abstinence. ...’’ Recognized theologians 
like Davis, Merkelbach, and Noldin expressly 
deny this. Again, in his discussion of perfect 
contrition as effecting the remission of mortal 
sin, the author not only fails to point out that 
there must be at least an implicit intention of 
approaching the Sacrament of Penance, but 
even implies the opposite in the following 
statement: “Therefore, by the fundamental 
law of God, whenever a man has fallen into 
mortal sin and cannot at the same time rouse 
sentiments of perfect contrition in his heart, 
he is bound to take advantage of the Sacra- 
ment of Penance for the sake of his eternal 
salvation”’ (p. 144). 

On page 152 it is stated that God has “‘en- 
dowed man and woman with the tremendous 
power of creating new human life,’’ which is a 
misuse of the word. Discussing human acts, 
the author maintains (p. 4): ‘‘When a man 
performs an act in which he correctly uses his 
two spiritual powers (i.e., intellect and will), 
he performs what is known as a human act.”’ 
By inference, when he incorrectly uses these 
powers, he is not performing a human act. 
To be sure, this is not what the author him- 
self intends, as appears in the explanation 
that follows, which, however, fails to clarify 
the matter. It is maintained: “If a man in 
his heart does not will the act which he does, 
that is, if he is not entirely free to do or to 
refuse to do the act, no one could say that his 
full human nature was the source of the act.” 
If the author is referring to deliberate acts 
performed with some repugnance, this state- 
ment is incorrect and may be twisted to mean 
a denial of responsibility. 

It is inevitable, perhaps, that in a work in- 
tended for popular consumption a few less 
felicitous expressions such as those pointed out 
should occur. In the present instance they 
are relatively very slight, considering the 
work as a whole, and are mentioned here be 
cause the reviewer would like to see correc- 
tions made in subsequent editions so that the 
volume might be worthy of unqualified and 
more enthusiastic approval. It should be 
especially helpful, not only for the high school 
groups whom the author has in mind, but even 
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for certain college students as an introduction 

to ethics. Its low price is a further advantage 

that should secure for it a wide distribution. 
Marcus O’BrIEN. 


St. Theodore of Canterbury.*—Dr. Reany’s 
work fills a gap in the early history of Eng- 
land, since it is the first complete work which 
has been devoted to the career of St. Theo- 
dore of Canterbury, the great organizer of the 
administrative system of the Church in Eng- 
land, and one of the men who did much to 
guide and direct the energies and talents of 
Anglo-Saxon leaders and kingdoms along 
lines that eventually moulded an English 
nationality. The work isa critical biography 
based on original and secondary source mate- 
rial. It is good history, yet possesses a grace 
of style and vigor of language which char- 
acterize pure literature. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the many appropriate 
translations from the sources. 

The study is an excellent example of the 
modern hagiographical style. St. Theodore’s 
life is projected on the background of the 
age in which he lived. His influence as a com- 
manding and guiding spirit among his con- 
temporaries is seen primarily in his develop- 
ment of the English ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion. As Primate of all England, he utilized 
all the tools devised by the Church for the 
government of the faithful, establishing and 
visiting bishoprics, holding synods, organizing 
parishes, and supervising monasteries. A 
brief historical study of the place of peniten- 
tials in the early Middle Ages indicates Theo- 
dore’s concern for the moral soundness of his 
flock and illustrates the vast importance of 
his ‘‘Penitentials,’’ which became the model 
of all subsequent penitential manuals. The 
Saint also enjoyed high standing and a wide- 
spread reputation as a teacher, and owing to 
his inspiration and encouragement the Eng- 
lish monasteries became homes of culture and 
learning. 

An Appendix presents interesting informa- 
tion concerning the Ruthwell Cross, an early 
Anglo-Saxon monument which belongs to a 
small group of English monuments which are 
of international importance. A select Bib- 
liography and a good Index complete the 
book. The Preface is written by his Emi- 





1 St. Theodore of Canterbury. By William 
Reany, D.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. pp. x + 227). 


nence Alexis Henry M. Cardinal Lépicier, 
0.S.M. WiiuraM A. Hinnesusca, O.P. 


Canon Law Digest.'—This volume of last 
summer brings the work of Dr. T. L. Bous- 
caren, S.J., on the officially published docu- 
ments affecting the Code practically down to 
the end of the year 1942. The author tells 
us in his Preface that this volume is now the 
final form of Volume II and “like Volume I, 
a closed volume, the two together constituting 
a complete repertory of canonical documents 
issued since the promulgation of the Code of 
Canon Law.” 

A work such as this comprising in the two 
volumes 1584 pages is one that is just taken 
for granted; and the author is not thanked 
every time his desk books are reached to see 
whether this or that Canon out of the 2414 
Canons of the Code has been authentically or 
quasi-authentically interpreted since the 
year 1917. The two books contain much 
more than leads to the meaning of the Canons. 
They incorporate also much cognate infor- 
mation. Take pages 240-248 in Volume II 
on Canon 1002. They recite all the Decrees 
of the Holy See in several hundred years on 
every phase of valid priestly ordination. 

With most of the other Canons pre-Code 
documents are not quoted unless they happen 
to bear on the present meaning of the law. 
But private answers of the Holy See to Ordi- 
naries are given. These clear up difficulties 
not only for experts but for priests generally. 
Then quinquennial faculties are set forth; 
so also are military faculties. 

We all keep at our side these indispensable 
volumes as we do dictionaries. This is the 
biggest praise that can be bestowed upon the 
painstaking and always accurate author, 
who has left no public documentary source 
unexplored and has been able to lay his 
hand on a surprisingly large number of private 
documents with permission to print. The 
two volumes are the beginning of what 
should be made into a monumental work as 
the decades go by and the centuries come. 
Yearly or bi-yearly supplements will have to 
be gathered into similar volumes every eight 
or ten years. The early post-Code alertness 
and enterprise of this ever modest author 
should be perpetuated by some such name 
eventually as The Bouscaren Digest. 

JosePH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


1 The Canon Law Digest. Vol. II (Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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Liturgical Week.\—We welcome Volume IV 
of the National Liturgical Week series. There 
is to-day a marked rebirth of interest in the 
liturgical beauty and significance of religious 
ceremonies. The Catholic school must bring 
the Catholic child to a sharp appreciation of 
all the significant symbolism of the Sacrifice 
of the Mass. The theme of the present vol- 
ume centers around the idea of Sacrifice. 
Here is splendid background reading for the 
teacher of religion, and a reading of the book 
is not without purpose for the devout Catholic 
layman eager to know his religion and all its 
phases. The successive papers carry us on to 
a consideration of liturgical practices and 
problems in city parishes and in rural parishes. 
Racial problems and labor problems are dis- 
cussed as occasion demands. The records of 
these Liturgical Weeks are a valuable adjunct 
to every liturgical library; the passing of the 
years will increase their number and enhance 
their value. 

Pauw E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D 


1 National Liturgical Week 1943. A Record 
of the 1943 Liturgical Week held at the 
Cathedral of the Holy Name, Chicago (pub- 
lished by the Liturgical Conference, Ferdi- 
nand, Inc., pp. 182). 


First Communion Prayer Book.'—Father 
George Dennerle, who writes admirably for 
children, is co-author with Sister Mary 
Magdela, S.N.D., of this happy child’s prayer 
book. In ten Parts, the authors trace the 
necessary duties and devotions of the truly 
Christian child. The child is given help to 
talk with Jesus, at Holy Mass and in its 
private visits. The child’s thoughts are then 
focused on the guarding love of the Blessed 
Mother, Saint Joseph, and its own Guardian 
Angel. The child’s preparation for the 
Sacrament of Penance is treated excellently. 
The examination of conscience would be a 
boon to confessors who are concerned at 
times just what to ask the child to help it in 
confession and increase the child’s love for the 
Sacrament. The Communion prayers are 
good. Part Ten is incorrectly entitled Part 
Four. Joseru R. BERKMYRE 


Communicants (Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., pp. 159). 


A Text for Confraternity Classes.—The 
Venerable Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H., 
author of the “Adaptive Way,” has written 
a text to meet the needs of the thousands of 


lay catechists all over the country.' ‘The 
Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart,” writes 
Monsignor Scully of New York City, “have 
over the years dedicated their efforts in a 
special manner to the public-school pupil.”’ 
This manual is an analysis of the approach, 
and the procedures used in that approach, 
to the mind of the child, which her Congrega- 
tion developed over a period of fifty years in 
the field of teaching religion. No lesson of 
experience, no advance in the field of methods, 
is ignored. The result is a volume replete 
with helps for the teacher of religion. 

The author devotes separate chapters to 
the textbook, to the lesson plan, to the doc- 
trinal content of the lesson, to prayer, and to 
the Mass. We are skeptical of the possi- 
bility of teaching the twenty-hour-per-annum 
pupil how to use the English Missal at Mass, 
but Sister Rosalia makes it appear plausible. 
After a treatise on the laboratory method— 
which forces the child to learn through his 
own activity—there follow two chapters on 
stories and dramatizations with their mighty 
appeal to the mind of the child. Chapters 
twelve to fifteen present a rich variety of 
visual aids and instruct the teacher in their 
use. The final chapter, ‘Methods for High 
School,” puts special stress on a distinct 
course of study for these advanced pupils and 
commends the discussion method to the teach- 
ers of this group. 

The very wealth of teaching aids may 
bewilder the inexperienced teacher, but the 
author warns that all helps must be employed 
solely to achieve more effectively the aims and 
objectives of a well-planned course of study. 
Chaos results when the teacher allows means 
to become ends in themselves. There is 
much to be taught and but a short time in 
which to teach it. 

The great objective is to prepare youth to 
live Catholicism completely. This requires, 
writes Sister Rosalia, reasonable knowledge of 
the faith, realization that it is not only some 
thing to be believed, but also to be lived (it 
is a way of life that must influence the chil 
dren’s lives on every front and in every ave 
nue), and sufficient realization of its value to 
lead them to live it. ‘Teaching Confra- 
ternity Classes’’ will enable every teacher to 
achieve this objective. 

Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D 


1 Teaching Confraternity Classes. By Sister 


M. Rosalia, M.H.S.H. (Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, IIl., pages 250 and index, $1). 
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